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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Thirty-Four) 


W. C. SAWYER 


HE results at various salons 
would indicate a difference of 
opinion. Possibly, if an average 
were struck, the nays would have 
it. Usually, one can fall back on 
the fact that only a few will know whether 
one was thrown down or failed to enter. It 
was, therefore, with some fear and trem- 
bling that my prints were shipped to Port- 
land. To get the catalog and find that five 
prints had each received zero votes would 
pretty nearly destroy my waning enthusiasm. 
However, the results proved somewhat more 
satisfactory and no hard feelings are felt 
toward anyone. In fact, a prominent New 
Yorker gave me a favorable mention, prob- 
ably the first of my rather long career except 
what I wrote myself. Perhaps the halftone 
deceived him. Usually it detracts from the 
result, however. 

The fact that I still burn up film and oc- 
easionally submit prints after a somewhat 
discouraging experience over the years would 
seem to indicate, at least, some of the spirit 
of the pictorialist. The fact that I will not 
imbibe the spirit of the modern pictorialist(?) 
and photograph everything as it isn’t and 
ought not to be, just to get the prints through, 
seems to indicate that I am still possessed of 
the New England spirit of independence. 

Well, I began my first steps toward the 
glory and poverty of the pictorialist when 
Brownies were Brownies and not embryo 
Kodaks. Palmer Cox, I believe it was, who 
spread the funny little creatures all over the 
Boston Sunday paper; or was it New York? 
My first dozen or so pictures were made with 
a still more primitive outfit. The Youth’s 
Companion premium list it was that started 





me on the road to fame. The little metal Har- 
vard camera that took one plate at a time 
soon proved to be too much trouble; and the 
money obtained by carrying out ashes, caring 
for chickens, and running errands got me, 
from the same source, a 4 x 5 view camera. 
This served me for some time, like the small 
puddle and the frog. I was the only photo- 
grapher in our village of a thousand people: 
consequently I was better and more favor- 
ably known than I ever expect to be again. 
Later I appropriated more “chore” money 
and a little from selling prints to subscribe 
for Photo Times, then a large and expensive 
magazine. Rudolf Eickemeyer and his con- 
temporaries directed me along the devious 
paths toward desirable compositions. Sample 
copies of all the magazines, and an occasional 
subscription, and the American Annual helped 
to broaden my outlook. 

Focusing and arranging the picture on the 
groundglass gave me a chance to practice 
what the New Yorkers preached. After a 
while, an agency for Premo Cameras was 
obtained by ordering three cameras. By tak- 
ing a 5 x 8 view in trade, three 5 x 7 cam- 
eras were sold, and I began shooting them 
bigger. Then a camera club was organised 
and presided over for a few years by the 
“big frog’ —myself. It was probably the first 
camera club in Vermont. The dues were fifty 
cents a year. Meetings were held at members’ 
houses. An oil-lantern was purchased and 
soon converted into an “all-electric”, with a 
fifty-candle-power lamp and homemade 
clamp. Then a set of lantern-slides was pre- 
pared, a hall was rented for two dollars, 
and the populace was invited. A collection 
was taken and netted a little over expenses. 
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Then for two or three years a membership 
was maintained in the New England Lantern 
Slide Exchange. Each set netted us a little 
in receipts over expenses. You see, we were 
very commercial from the start. The Amer- 
ican Exchange could not see enough of our 
slides, but sent us an English set for con- 
solation for the lost fee. We got it back I 
think, or nearly so. 

This is a little lengthy, but goes to show 
possibilities of an organisation in the smallest 
of communities and suitable to the youthful 
pocketbook. Think of the countless thousands 
that could be organised through our great 
country, with gratifying results for manu- 
facturer and dealer and the additional work 
thrown on the salon committees. Think with 
wonder why it is so hard to keep together 
a membership of a hundred grown-ups in a 
city like Los Angeles, with a million and a 
quarter souls, besides numerous soulless tour- 
ists. The why has never appeared. 

All of my early pictures were contact 
prints, many on solio paper, which accounts, 
in part, for the meager results in competi- 
tions. Two experimental enlargements were 
made with the magic lantern. Two or three 
magazine prizes were obtained. Prints sent 
to the Youth’s Companion contests were not 
returnable. One was used to make a stipple 
pen-drawing, and I have always carried them 
on my list of bad debtors, although legally 
and according to the bad habits of the time, 
to the winners belonged all the spoils and to 
the contest promoter all the prints. 

A short membership—very pleasant—in 
the Capitol Camera Club of Washington, 
D.C., gave me the first experience with 


grown-up clubs. The Southern California 
Camera Club, now the Los Angeles Camera 
Club, gave me, after various delays and diffi- 
culties, the first opportunity to use an en- 
larger and really start making exhibition- 
prints. The example of some other members 
induced me to send off my first salon prints. 
The advice and criticism of the members was 
of very great value. 

The fact that my folks started me boat- 
riding at our camp on Lake Champlain at 
the age of two, and that I soon fell for it and 
in it, and later loved to sail, led me to make 
a specialty of marine work. Strange to say, 
however, the majority of my salon prints, 
both entered and accepted, have been. land- 
scapes. One prize in a Wanamaker show 
was obtained on a yachting subject. 

If this seems rather long and tedious, you 
may be able to compare the time since the 
early nineties with the five or ten years that 
have been required by some of our modern 
prodigies to arrive—perhaps six months or 
less for the moderns—and then by compari- 
son and proportion you may possibly arrive 
at some degree of leniency. It might be well 
to state that the enjoyment of art and pic- 
tures has been my chief delight, along with 
the admiration of nature in her various 
moods, both pleasant and stormy. A little 
time has been spent in art schools, and I have 
dabbled a little with drawing, painting, and 
etching. So now you know, if you have care- 
fully perused this epistle, the main contrib- 
utary causes other than heredity and en- 
vironment, which have placed me in such 
class as you individually, my gentle or rough 
reader, have reserved for me. 


Photography of Forty Years Ago 


LEWIS H. SOUTHWICK 


ALL my life I have been interested 
in photography. Forty years ago, 
when amateur photography be- 
gan, I purchased a wonderful 
4 x 5 tripod camera, made by the 
Rochester Optical Company, from Benjamin 
French & Company, Dealers in Photographic 
Materials, 319 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. I can well remember that it was as 
good as a show for the onlooker when I went 
out to make a picture; and, with all the prep- 
aration in setting up, with the black cloth 





over my head, with my nervousness in trying 
to make a good impression amid the com- 
ments of the ever-present kid audience, it is 
a wonder that a fair picture was made by 
a beginner. However, from the love of the 
work, success crowned my efforts, and a keen 
interest was developed which has continued 
on through forty years. 

In the making of pictures forty years ago, 
one had none of the modern equipment, such 
as stops and automatic shutters. It was neces- 
sary to remove the cap that covered the lens, 
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then rely on one’s own judgment as to time, 
which, for an amateur, was somewhat of a 
trick; but good pictures were finally made 
in spite of the drawbacks. To show the pres- 
ent-day photo-lovers how great were our 
struggles in making pictures, I suggest that 
they go back with me in imagination. 

We have already practised upon the mem- 
bers of our family, our friends and relatives, 
even on our pets and our favorite scenes near 
by. 

Now we are anxious to try our skill amid 
new scenes. We have no trusty Ford to speed 
us forth with a turn of the crank, nor a com- 
fortable bicycle, for the one in use is the high- 
wheeler. Upon this, one could not carry much 
of his necessary equipment without endanger- 
ing his life as well as that of his precious 
camera, as it was a difficult matter to keep 
one’s balance upon this contraption. 

We shall hitch up the old horse and buggy 
and jog along, enjoying the scenery and mak- 
ing our pictures as we like. Or we could use 
the horse-car. This was drawn by one horse, 
sometimes two; and when ascending a very 
steep grade, a third was added. Then we 
actually sped along. In the winter, the floor 
of the car was covered with straw to keep 
the feet warm, while the driver, standing 
outside, dressed in his big fur coat, looked 
like a great bear. 

As the days passed, kindred spirits were 
drawn together, and the camera clubs were 
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PREMIER, WITH FRONT LOWERED. 
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the result. Through these, darkrooms were 
furnished, while the interchange of ideas 
proved helpful and inspiring. 

Often the clubs went out into the woods 
or on a sort of picnic, riding to the end of 
the line on the horse-car, walking the re- 
mainder of the way, sometimes for miles 
under a broiling sun, over a dusty road, for 
the sake of beautiful views. After lunching, 
we trudged home, hot, tired, and dusty, to 
spend the evening developing in a dark, stuffy 
closet, happy, indeed, if we had succeeded in 
getting two or three good pictures. 

The club grew to be a recognized social 
factor in the town. One of the events of the 
season was its fancy dress ball, held in the 
big Town Hall, which everyone pronounced 
a very pretty affair. In due time, the club 
had served its purpose and now remains a 
happy memory for those who took part in it. 

The next step in advance was the pro- 
duction of the box camera. This was nearly 
as large as a small trunk, as it seemed to 
the one who had to carry it about; neverthe- 
less, it was new, the latest and best, and made 
good pictures. This camera used plates: 
Cramer’s Lightning, made by G. Cramer Dry 
Plate Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Carbutt’s 
Eclipse Plates, and the old, reliable Stanley 
Plates. Again, when one went out loaded 
down with four or five plateholders to enjoy 
a pleasant afternoon making pictures, he 
must still love his photography. 

Then, from a clear sky, came the Eastman 
Kodak with its “You press the button and we 
do the rest.” This roll camera made every- 
thing easier for the amateur, doing away with 
the developing and printing of one’s own 
pictures, which I believe is the most interest- 
ing part of photography, as it teaches one 
to be careful and also gives one an insight 
into chemistry. How great a thrill one ex- 
perienced as he saw his own picture develop 
before him, watching the process from the 
developing-tray to the hypo-tray, then to the 
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alum-tray, as one had to do previously. The 
printing was done by kerosene, gas, or day- 
light. 

Most of the new small cameras were fitted 
with a universal lens. All one needed to do 
was to point the camera at the object, press 
the button, and “We do the rest.” Of course, 
there were directions for the operation of 
the camera. 

The first lesson that I learned, and never 
forgot, was the necessity of having the sun 
behind me, and as good and clear a light as 


On most cameras the setting of the scale 
is also a mere guess, and very few makes of 
cameras try to render it easy for the beginner. 
Next, as to the size of cameras. When one 
is making pictures in traveling, one cannot 
be bothered with a bulky camera. After much 
experience in making hundreds of pictures 
under all sorts of conditions, I have found 
that the small pocket camera gives as good 
results as one could expect. 

As I am eager to help the beginner, I shall 
name my favorite camera. It is the Zeiss 
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Made forty years ago with tripod camera 


possible on the object to be photographed. A 
frequent mistake was the making of two 
pictures on the same film, caused by forget- 
ting to turn the film. I always turned the film 
immediately after making a picture and sel- 
dom made a mistake. 

Today almost everyone is more or less 
familiar with the up-to-date camera, but the 
failure of the amateur is due to several causes; 
e.g., the scale as to feet in distance is con- 
fusing and often inaccurate. So one has to 
rely too much upon one’s own judgment. 
Good pictures can almost always be made 
by using the camera as a universal or fixed- 
focus equipment, using the 25-foot point on 
the scale. Any nearer than that is guess- 
work; hence very few good pictures are apt 
to result. 


Ikon Vest-Pocket Icarette 154 x 214, Compur 
Shutter, F/4.5 lens. 

My choice rested upon this one because 
of its size, being small and inconspicuous 
when in use. It is also easy to put into action. 
First open, and pull out to the first fixed- 
focus stop; then it is ready to make any pic- 
ture from 12 feet to infinity. A slight pres- 
sure releases the stop lever; then the next 
point, 25 feet, is reached, which drops easily 
into a fixed stop, almost without looking; 
and so on to 13, 7, and 3 feet. Each slips 
easily into its fixed place, and this is a great 
advantage in many places where the light 
is bad. 

After making several pictures at the set 
figures, 13, 7, and 3 feet, I found them to 
be inaccurate. I removed the back, fitted a 
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Made with box camera—forty years ago 
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Pictorial photographers of forty years ago 
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LEWIS H. SOUTHWICK 


A Pictorial Photograph of forty years ago 


small piece of groundglass, and proceeded 
to find out what the accurate focus was when 
the pointer on the scale was at 13, 7, and 3 
feet. I found that at 13 it was really 7 feet, 
at 7 it was 414 feet, and at 3 it was 21% feet. 
I made a small scale, fastened it beside the 
other, and by measuring the distance ac- 
curately between the lens and the object, I 
obtained the finest results. One can guess 
as to the distance; but the results are not 
so good. 

One can make single pictures, if one has 
a darkoom. The procedure is as follows: 
Select a filmpack as near the size of the 
camera as possible; pull out one tab, tear 
off the long piece of black paper, and leave 
the rest of it on the film to protect it from 
light through the back. Then put on the 
back carefully and make the picture as usual. 
This saves waiting for a whole roll to be 
used up. This camera is fitted with the 
Compur shutter, which gives the greatest 
range of selection in time of any shutter; 
but one has very little use for any above 
1/100-second. The pictures are good and 
sharp, and can be easily enlarged up to 
8 x 10 inches. Some may think that the pic- 
tures are small; however, they are sharp and 
clear black and white. They are very satis- 
factory in the album, as they take up but 
little space. 





My prints are made with the Eastman 
Auto-Focus Enlarger, and one would never 
suspect that such a small camera made the 
pictures. If one has a darkroom, I advise 
the developing of one’s own pictures. I have 
two trays arranged so as to use a round glass 
cylinder, around which I fasten the strip 
of film. I have found that I can use the same 
developer for both film and bromide paper. 

The following formula, to be found in the 
package of bromide paper, is the one which 
I use, D. 72: 


Water (about 125° F.) 16 oz. 500 ee. 

Elon 45 gr. 3.1 gms. 
Sodium Sulphite (E. K.) 14% 02. 45 gms. 
Hydrochinon 175s gr. 12.2 gms. 
Sodium Carbonate (E.K.) 2% oz. 67.5 gms. 
Potassium Bromide a0 sgt. 1.9 gms. 
Water to make 32 oz. 1 liter 


A good bromide paper is No. I. P. M. C. 
Contrast White—glossy. 

In developing, have a good, safe red light; 
use one part developer to four of water; 
develop five minutes, remove to hypo-tray, 
and clear, which operation will take about 
fifteen minutes. 

Now, if the little camera has been given 
any kind of show, and the best rule of all— 
i.e., keeping the sun behind one, has been 
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observed—a good picture will result virtually 
every time. With it, I have made good pic- 
tures under all sorts of conditions—interiors 
of churches, cathedrals, old castles, even 
views inside the great Boston Garden Arena, 
without the use of flashlight. With the flash- 
light, I have made pictures in my cellar 





which would make professionals wonder how 
it was really done. Moreover, one can make 
good lantern-slides by direct contact, using 
the Barnet Contrast Gaslight Lantern Plates. 

My hope is that I may have helped some 
beginner to love his photography throughout 
the years as I have done. 


Cameraloguing Alaska and the Canadian Northwest 
CHARLES S. STRONG 


(Copyright 1931) 


e Ey ith back in my study now, 
with the engaging. task of pre- 
mete the story of my experi- 
qj ences on a recently completed 
= 18,000-mile tour of the Canadian 
— and Territories, the Yukon and 
Alaska, the changing panorama of the last 
frontier of North America moves before me 
like some giant kaleidoscope itself. The review 
includes the quaint groups of French Canadian 
peasants, with their interesting throwbacks 
to the days of the Louis’s; the engaging en- 
counters with the Ojibways and the Cree In- 
dians of Northern Ontario; the prodigious 
steps of progress made by Winnipeg from 
the trading-post of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to the metropolis and commercial center 
of today; the changing, thrilling sight of 
thousands and thousands of waving grain- 
fields; the climbing up to the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains; the grandeur pre- 
sented by the crossing of this rugged bar- 
rier, and the final progress down the salmon- 
filled Pacific-flowing rivers to the terminuses 
(or termini—as you will) of the West Coast, 
Vancouver, Victoria, and Seattle. 

In the last-named city the evidences of 
the hurried days of 1896, 1897, and 1898 
are everywhere apparent, and the tug at your 
heart and your camera hand is almost audi- 
ble. We can almost hear the voices of Soapy 






Smith and his colleagues as they shout, 
“Gold, Gold, Bonanza Creek, Alaska, 
Alaska!” 

In a camera jaunt, it seems to me that 


the more interesting reactions are provided 
by the “famous firsts”. By this I mean, of 


course, that if you have been photographing 
public buildings, parks, and things like that, 
you have 


more or less assurance that the 





conditions in making pictures of similar sub- 
jects are the same, and you may expect the 
same fine results. 

Perhaps the most engaging of my “fa- 
mous firsts” was the initial attempts that I 
made in aérial photography, with more or 
less pleasant reactions. My aérial adventures 
on the Canadian Northwest trip included a 
jaunt from Winnipeg to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay; from Edmonton to Herschel 
Island in the Arctic Ocean; from Skagway 
to Dawson and Nome in Alaska; and finally 
from Banff and Calgary to Winnipeg, a dis- 
tance of some 6,900 miles. For scenic beau- 
ties and photographic opportunities, the first 
three named journeys hold the palm; but 
the fourth will hold place in my mind for a 
long time, because it was flying with tragedy. 
We had as co-passengers the company offi- 
cials of the air organisation, who were mak- 
ing an official investigation of the first air 
disaster in Canada, which occurred on the 
evening preceding my flight and which I 
narrowly missed by a fortunate engagement 
in Calgary. 

Another “famous first’, which I will at- 
tempt to describe in detail, was the photo- 
graphing of numbers of wild animals, and 
more or less wild ones, including elk, buffalo, 
caribou, mountain goats, and others. The pe- 
culiar admixture of backgrounds of snow, 
rugged mountains, climbing ridges, exten- 
sive treed areas, winding rivers, broad-bos- 
omed lakes, and nestling islets provided in- 
teresting photographic problems requiring 
deft solution. Fort Yukon climbed into the 
photographic album with an_ interesting 
photograph shot at 12:12 a.m.; but we must 
be getting on with the story in detail. 





My equipment on this trip included the 
Eastman Kodak Folding Hawkeye 3-A, and 
the Revolving Back 5 x 7 Graflex Camera. 
The Kodak was fitted with a Rapid Recti- 
linear lens; and on the Graflex, I used my 
Protar F/6.3 lens and Tessar Ic, inter- 
changeably. For the snow pictures, that 
formed an interesting group, I was provided 
with a set of Lifa Recticolor, Natural Glass 
Yellow Filters, and employed number two 
medium and number three dark. I used 
Kodak rollfilm for the Hawkeye throughout 
the entire tour, and filmpack for the Graflex. 

The pictures that have brought the great- 
est attention so far, because of the unusual 
character of their subject and the conditions 
under which they were made, were the aéro- 
plane photographs. The plane which I used 
was a monoplane, Fokker F-14, piloted by 
Roy Brown, one of Canada’s well-known 
war aces. I was in the enclosed cabin of the 
plane, and it was quite impossible to open 
the windows. The door was kept closed by 
the slip stream of the propeller; so that I 
was forced to make my shots through the 
window-glass. The Graflex might have pro- 
vided the better shots; but it was too un- 
wieldy to balance on my hand, as.I was 
obliged to do. It was impossible to rest it 
upon any portion of the plane, due to the 
vibration that would have been present; so 
I worked with the more handy Hawkeye. 
The sky was dull, and this added something 
to the difficulties to be overcome. 

Going along at a rate between 160 and 
180 miles per hour, it is something of a 
problem to get the camera set on a single 
object and take a “‘pot-shot” at it. How- 
ever, I made three tries in this particular 
instance. The camera was set with the open- 
ing almost completely across the dial be- 
tween 4 and 8, with the focusing point at 
infinity, and the shutter set for 1/50-second. 
I balanced the camera in my hand. We were 
flying along between Regina and Winnipeg. 
Along the main line of the railroad track, 
about a mile away, there came the sight of 
“The Confederation”, the crack flyer of the 
Canadian National Railways, running along 
at a speed approaching sixty to seventy miles 
per hour. The squared fields between our 
course and the railway line provided the ef- 
fect of a checker board or of a patchwork 
quilt. I brought up the camera, aimed it to- 
ward the east, the direction from which the 
train was coming, and took the shot. Con- 
sidering the conditions under which the pic- 








ture was made, I was very much gratified 
with the result. 

My timing was so accurate that when I 
developed the pictures in an Eastman Kodak 
developing tank in Winnipeg, the railroad 
train was in the exact center of the photo- 
graph between the uprights of the window, 
and the smoke was rising over the cars in de- 
fiance. My next try found us several miles up 
in the air. The clouds had not been reduced ; 
the procession of squared fields was inter- 
rupted by the winding of a river; here and 
there were clumps of trees; and then a plane 
going in the opposite direction passed near 
us, and I tried to make the shot. Unfortu- 
nately, I had to wait for the other ship to pass 
clear of the landing-gear support, and I re- 
ceived only a picture of the trees, the wind- 
ing river, and the fields for my trouble. 

Coming along toward Winnipeg, the clouds 
continued to lower. We were expecting an- 
other plane through from the east, and in 
order that there might not be a collision 
in the clouds, our pilot considered it to be 
the best thing to come down to earth and 
await the passage of the other plane. As we 
started to come down to the emergency land- 
ing field in a farmer’s cow pasture, I thought 
I saw a very interesting composition before 
me. I set the camera as before. The farm- 
house was out in the midst of the broad acres, 
yet sheltered in a clump of trees that added 
body to the almost monotonous stretch of 
prairie. Off to the west of the farmhouse 
were two piles of straw that were mute evi- 
dence of a good bit of threshing accom- 
plished, and which brought up pictures of 
moving wagons of wheat on their way to the 
elevators lining the railway line through 
these provinces. On the eastern side of the 
farmhouse were other straw-piles, and at one 
of these the farmer was busy with the torch 
burning up the straw. As we hit into the 
landing field, I balanced the camera and re- 
leased the shutter. This resulted in number 
three in the aéroplane group, and was enough 
to convince me that it was a form of photo- 
graphy that would bear study and develop- 
ment in my particular case. 

A previous photographic attempt from the 
air had a more historic importance, and I be- 
lieve deserves mention here. This was the 
photographing of the British super-dirigible, 
R-100, the sister ship of the ill-fated R-101. 
The R-100 very graciously picked the time 
that I was in Montreal for its arrival in that 
city, and during the course of a flight that 
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Old CF-AIH down in a farmer's field 
outside Regina, Saskatchewan 

The R-100 at the mooring mast at St. 
Huberts near Montreal, 1930 

Charles S. Strong and Pilot Roy Brown 
with plane in Western Canada 
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J. Lake of the Woods, Ontario 4. Mount Robson, British Columbia, the 
2. Looking across Jasper Lake toward the king-pin of the Canadian Rockies 
northern range, Pyramid Mountain and 5. Looking across the valley from Maligne 
Mount Cairngorm Gorge toward Pyramid Mountain, Jasper, 
Maligne Gorge near Jasper, Alberta, Alberta 
Canadian Rockies 3. The Devil at Devil’s Gap, Lake of the 
Woods, Ontario 
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I made from St. Hubert’s, where the giant 
was moored, I had the opportunity to snap 
eight shots of the ship. Perhaps the best of 
these attempts was made just as we were 
taking off from St. Hubert’s. The pilot 
obligingly circled the mooring mast as we 
gained altitude. I set the Kodak at stop 4, 
focused it at 100 feet, and gave it 1/50- 
second, using Kodak rollfilm. The result was 
a very fine close-up of the dirigible, giving 
a good presentation of the vents and of the 
position of the various control cars and the 
passenger gondolas. 

Prospecting for photographs in the Cana- 
dian Rockies also provided some brilliant 
opportunities for improving the time and 
for using sensitised film. The only difficulty 
here seemed to be to decide which things 
were worth photographing and which were 
to be passed by. The variety included such 
subjects as gorges; sloping valleys, with 
their wooded sides dropping down in ma- 
jestic beauty to bathe their feet in the pe- 
culiar creamy-colored waters of the glacial- 
born Athabasca River; or the deep blue 
bosom of Maligne Lake, or of Lac Beauvert, 
Brule Lake, or the hundreds of other jewels 
in the diadem that rings the crown of the 
Rocky Mountains. The section in Jasper 
National Park, one of the large parks in 
Canada, added a special type of variety 
salted with interesting episodes. Mount Rob- 
son, on the western edge of the park near 
the British Columbia border, climbs up into 
the sky to a height of 12,972 feet and is the 
king-pin of the Canadian Rockies. The terri- 
tory surrounding it is the Mount Robson 
Park. We came upon Mount Robson at about 
five o'clock in the evening. It was wearing 
a hood of clouds, and the afternoon shadows 
were deepening. Nevertheless, I decided to 
make the attempt for the photograph. The 
Hawkeye was employed again, with the lens 
stopped at 4 and set at 100 feet for a speed 
of 1/50-second. The clouds pressed down 
upon the peak, and strips of snow were fill- 
ing the cracks in the side of the mountain. 
The picture was made, and presented an 
interesting grouping of the cloud-covered 
mountain and of the two nearer peaks, that 
seemed to slope into a valley before the foot 
of the monarch as though to permit one the 
opportunity of viewing all of its rugged im- 
portance, or the greater part of it. 

Back in Jasper National Park to which 
we returned, the queen of the Canadian 
Rockies is encountered in the form of Mount 








Edith Cavell, named after the English nurse, 
of course. This peak climbs up into the 
clouds for a distance of 11,000 feet. Mount 
Edith Cavell is a subject that provides the 
photographer with any number of studies. 
The mountain itself is a rugged piece that 
is a lasting memory to any of those who have 
had the opportunity to behold it. Across the 
face of the mountain is the famous Edith 
Cavell Glacier, which is more commonly 
known as the Glacier of the Angel, because 
of the fact that its formation resembles noth- 
ing so much as an angel with outstretched 
wings. At the base of the mountain is the 
broad blue white stretch of the Lake Edith 
Cavell, and in its limpid depths it mirrors 
the broad, dominant form of the mountain 
itself and doubles the imposing, grandiose 
appearance of this colossal bulk. 

In the opposite direction from Jasper 
Park Lodge, the Canadian National resort 
in Jasper Park, we climb the winding moun- 
tain road to the Maligne Gorge and Maligne 
Lake, circling about a half-dozen other 
mountain lakes, some of them not much 
larger than tarns, and there we have a view 
of the valley of the Athabasca and of the 
rugged ranges which words fail to describe. 

The first photograph which I shall de- 
scribe is that taken of the Maligne Gorge. 
This is a deep cleft in the range, bringing 
the water from Medicine Lake and Maligne 
Lake down into the chain of lakes that are 
in the valley of the Athabasca River. At the 
north end of Medicine Lake the gorge opens 
out, and a walk down a footpath through the 
soughing pine and spruce woods brings you 
along the edge of this giant cut. A foot- 
bridge has been built across at the valley end 
of the gorge, and I chose this as my shooting 
gallery. The winding of the gorge provided 
a portion of the problem encountered in the 
shooting, and also the height above the 
water on the bridge. Finally, I had what I 
considered to be the solution; so I lay down, 
and with a piece of cord tied the camera 
under the bridge as far as I could. By this 
means I expected to place the focal point 
deeper down in the gorge, and farther up- 
stream than I would have been able to do had 
I shot right from the bridge. This method 
proved practical, and I obtained a fine 
photograph of the gorge, with one of the 
swirling pools picking itself out of the foam- 
ing whirlpool beneath the falls and stretch- 
ing out for its languid roll into the Atha- 
basca lakes. The camera was stopped at 12 
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with the focusing pointer at 25 feet, and 
with a speed of 1/25-second. 

Rimming the chain of lakes including 
Jasper Lake, Brule Lake, Lake Beauvert, 
and the Athabasca and Snake Indian Rivers 
is the range of mountains known as the 
Colin Range, including Mount Colin, Mt. 
Hawk, Roche Bon Homme and Mount Dro- 
more. On the farther side lie Pyramid Moun- 
tain, Mount Cairngorm, Mount Henry, and 
Mount Elysium. Altogether they formed an 
imposing array, which I thought would make 
a fitting background for the photographing 
of the broad valley below me. The first shot 
that I made across the valley had for its 
focal point the winding blue water of Jasper 
Lake. It was made from the bridge over the 
Maligne Gorge, and I used the Graflex with 
the Protar lens. The lens was stopped down 
to the minimum, and the speed I used was 
1/25-second. I sighted the camera on the 
spot of Jasper Lake that was visible among 
the trees far below, and had the edge of 
Mount Dromore looking out over the right 
side, with its rugged side just set off by a 
climbing spruce that seemed to fit into the 
scene as a silent sentinel. In the background, 
on the far side of the Canadian National 
Railway line, was the outline of Pyramid 
Mountain, and to one acquainted with the 
topography of the country, I could almost 
sense the mountain dropping down to the 
blue tree-lined waters of Pyramid Lake. The 
connecting links of smaller lakes along the 
Athabasca River west of Jasper Lake were 
buried in the trees that edged their banks. 

The second photograph was made from 
part-way down the side of the trail from 
Excelsior Mountain, and was directed more 
to the north and west. Pyramid Mountain 
maintained its position with a slight diver- 
sion to the east, and the other rugged breth- 
ren, Cairngorm, Henry, and Elysium, swung 
into line like some prehistoric martial array 
preparing for review. I left the camera set 
as before, but used a shutter speed of 1/50- 
second. All of these pictures were developed 
in an Eastman Kodak developing tank, using 
pyro solution, and were printed on Azo 
Number 2, at 7 to 12 seconds. The work was 
done at the Jasper Park Lodge. 

While I am on the subject of lake pic- 
tures growing out of the trip to the Canadian 
Northwest and Alaska, I think that my 
readers will excuse me if I divert my atten- 
tion for a few moments farther east, that 
I may introduce some interesting shots that 


were produced in the delightful surroundings 
that are found in the Lake of the Woods on 
the border between Minnesota and western 
Ontario. 

Early in the trip I spent a week in and 
about the Lake of the Woods, on Shoal Lake 
at a fishing camp belonging to Captain 
Malmo, and visiting the Indian tribes that 
are found in that neighborhood. Kenora was 
my seat of operations, and I did most of my 
traveling in a launch of Captain Maimo’s, 
and found that after I was about fifteen 
miles out of Kenora I might just as well 
have been in the north woods. It is no nov- 
elty to see deer and elk swimming across 
between the islands and to find moose wading 
along the edge of the mainland. The only 
human companionship is provided by iso- 
lated groups of prospectors working in the 
gold mines that are scattered in the neigh- 
borhood, or by the two or three fishing camps 
that are on the several hundred miles of 
lake front. An occasional Indian paddling 
along in his canoe is sometimes seen. A bear 
cub breaks from the cover of a wooded 
island, and starts across the water for some 
reason or other. He is seldom seen, and al- 
most never molested. 

I have had the opportunity to see numbers 
of combinations of lake and island, and river 
and island, such as the Samaii Lakes in Fin- 
land, the Thousand Islands in the St. Law- 
rence, the Masurian Lakes in East Prussia, 
and the wilderness lakes of northern Europe; 
but I do not think that I have ever seen 
anything that can compare in solemn beauty 
and poignant attraction with the Lake of 
the Woods, and its important contributary, 
Shoal Lake. Shoal Lake deserves mention 
as the watershed for the city of Winnipeg, 
more than one hundred miles away. To the 
uninitiated, one picture of the Lake of the 
Woods would be more or less the same as 
another, and pictures alone cannot do justice 
to the silent majesty, the wild appeal, the 
silent glamour, and the possessive air of 
this great creation of nature. The example 
which I have seen fit to describe will give 
a faint idea of the islands that stretch across 
the lake in belts like columns of marching 
soldiers that seem to be advancing down the 
water in serrated files, with the pointed tips 
of the trees resembling the gleaming bayonets 
of the advancing army. 

The picture of the lake which I present 
was made from the deck of Captain Malmo’s 
launch, the Helen M., and was made with 
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the Graflex Camera with Protar lens on an 
Eastman Kodak filmpack, with the shutter 
open at 16 and a speed of 1/50-second. The 
surface of the lake is almost as calm as a 
mill pond, and the edge of the island that 
juts down to the front of the picture gives 
silent information that we were pushing 
through the well-known Ash Rapids, which 
provide the connecting link between Shoal 
Lake and the Lake of the Woods. These 
rapids are fairly swift, and curve about be- 
tween two of the islands with such force 


that it is necessary to use quite some energy, 
power, and exertion in order to negotiate the 
passing. 


To pass from Shoal Lake and Lake of the 
Woods without attempting a picture-making 
conquest of the famous Devil would be, in- 
deed, something to regret; so, as a companion 
picture to the one which I have dubbed more 
or less stereotyped, I present His Majesty, 
Mephistopheles himself, in person, a truly 
typical and exclusive souvenir of the Lake 
of the Woods. 

The Devil, by some means or other, has 
been buried up to his neck, and presents to 
the beholder a stony countenance that is the 
guardian over what is known as the Devil’s 
Gap. The more or less imaginative people 
who have filled literature with some interest- 
ing tales of legendary heroes might find this 
personage a subject for added contributions 
by associating him with the Indian tribes, 
and deifying the association to such an extent 
as to call forth the stop signal from the true 
believers. Old “Meph’s” head is dignified 
with peaked horns and a vari-colored beard 
and mustache, as well as pronounced ears 
and wide, drooped mouth. His high-toned 
colors are maintained through the good of- 
fices of the Marine Master of Kenora, and 
his dignity is thus preserved. The situation 
of the Devil in a clump of trees on an island 
several miles outside of Kenora makes it a 
difficult proposition to get the composition 
of lights and shadows at such a point that 
the face will stand out. 

I discovered that the best time to make the 
picture was at high noon, and leaving the 
lumber pier at Kenora at about 11.30 we 
arrived in the Helen M. at just about the 
required time. The sun was neither shining 
through the trees nor reflecting back upon 
the head, but rather touched the whitened 
stones on the shore of the narrow waterway 
between the Devil and his neighbors on the 
island across the Gap, and I looked at His 


Majesty with my head cocked. The light 
seemed to be about perfect. 

I unslung the Kodak, adjusted the bellows 
to focus at 25 feet, opened the shutter, and 
gave her a jump of 1/25-second. A second 
shot at 1/50-second was a bit too foggy; so 
I print and offer the first shot to my readers. 
The Stygian darkness that encompasses the 
head provides much of the question and com- 
ment that have been linked with the story of 
the Devil, and the fact that it is on a strip 
of land that is reserved for the Indians has 
added new fuel to the fire of romantic tales. 

However, I believe that our digression has 
now been extended considerably; so we will 
return to the high hills and the tall timber 
and see what they have to provide in the 
matter of photographic conquests for our 
album. 

Those who are attracted into the tall 
timber, or up to the high mountains during 
the closing months of the year by the urge 
to try out their eye and finger with the 
natural instincts of the denizens of the wild, 
often encounter scenes of moving wild life 
and vibrant action that they would rather 
etch upon a film than upon the notches in 
their rifle stock. This reaction is sometimes 
the strongest in districts such as the national 
parks in Alberta and British Columbia, and 
in the northern and southern ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada. 

In instances such as these encountered in 
the Far West, the perfect confidence of the 
wild life engendered by the lack of contact 
with humankind in the wilder fastnesses of 
the high mountains, or the quality of the 
protection in the confines of the national 
parks, has made possible some interesting 
close-up shots of these animals. 

The photographs which I will present as 
concrete examples of this form of picture- 
chasing have been made in the Kootenay 
and Cassiar Districts of British Columbia. 
For those whose geography is not brushed 
up, the Kootenay District lies on the south- 
east corner of British Columbia near the 
Alberta border, and is in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The Cassiar District is in the north- 
western part of the same province, and is 
formed by the famous Cassiar range of 
mountains, which slope down to the Stikine 
River Valley on the edge of the Territory 
of Alaska. 

The most interesting portion of the pic- 
ture-making in these districts is the combina- 
tion of elements which may require alto- 
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1. Caribou on the Cassier Range of Northern 3. 
British Columbia. Mountains omitted in background 


age ae * 


peer 


Whistler or Marmot at Banff, 
Canada 


2. Same subject with snow-covered mountain 


included 
CANADIAN WILD LIFE 


gether different technique in their treatment 
in the composition of the whole. What would 
require a certain type of focusing for a 
group of close-up shots must all be blended 
into the long scenic shot. I have in mind a 
grouping of a herd of caribou. They were 
out upon a snow flat with a scattering of 
trees in the central background. Beyond the 
trees there was a lake, and rising up on the 
farther side was a range of the Cassiar 
Mountains. I believe that you will admit 
that this was a variety to be studied con- 
siderably before wading in with the camera. 
To cap this, the nearest approach possible 
without warning the animals was about a 
hundred yards. 

In this case I used the Hawkeye, with a 
number Two Lifa Recticolor Natural Glass 
Yellow Filter, to piece out the grays in the 
sky and the whites in the snow. The only 
problem seemed to be that of focusing, de- 
pendent upon the major element of the 
group. The shutter was open at 4, and I gave 
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it an exposure of 1/25-second. My first 
photograph was focused full upon the herd, 
letting the background take care of itself, 
and depending upon the filter to absorb any 
scintillations in the snow. The effect was a 
satisfactory one from the point of view of 
the caribou herd. There then came to mind 
the possibility of trying for the lake and the 
snow-covered mountain background. The ani- 
mals moved somewhat, the camera was set as 
before, and I used the same exposure. How- 
ever, I focused this time upon a point be- 
tween the trees and the edge of the lake, 
and the shot was made. 

The result was very much improved in 
the general photograph, although the ani- 
mals in the foreground were reduced to 
more or less of a silhouette effect, except 
where the bright neckbands came through 
strongly. Nevertheless, I believe that it 
could be adjudged a successful shot which 
balanced the elements. 


(To be concluded in the March issue) 
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It’s Funny, But Is It Art? 


LLOYD McFARLING 


(In writing this essay, the author is greatly indebted to “The 
Modern Movement in Art’, by R. H. Wilenski, for considerable 
information and even more inspiration) 


we ih Y profound research into the mys- 
it teries of modern art began as 
the result of a series of seem- 
i ingly trivial incidents. First, a 
local newspaper published a 
pon of a painting that had won a 
prize in an Eastern exhibition. At that time 
I was ignorant of the true meaning of art, 
and did not realise the great significance of 
the picture. A few days later, I saw the 
clipping tacked to the bulletin board of the 
local camera club, together with a note, stat- 
ing that the picture had been printed upside 
down, but that this made no difference, since 
it looked equally beautiful either way! The 
note was susceptible of more than one mean- 
ing. I thought it was merely an attempt to 
be humorous, and paid little attention to it. 
The fact that I was not interested in what 
I thought was humor shows that I was 
peculiarly qualified to become a student of 
modern art. 

The second incident was the winning of a 
prize at the National Academy of Design by 
a picture that had accidentally been hung 
sidewise. It was then that I first began to 
perceive the great significance of what I shall 
call the Sidewise School of Modern Art. The 
term is rather figurative, for this great mod- 
ern art movement is not entirely confined 
to pictures that are hung, or painted, side- 
wise. The pictures may be upside down, or 
merely slanting; and the truly original artist 
of vision and power invariably develops to 
a point where he combines all these excellent 
techniques in a single picture by painting a 
number of figures or objects, some of which 
are upside down, and some sidewise. It is 
the spirit of the thing that counts! 

The third incident occurred when a photo- 
graph was published in the catalog of a West- 
ern photographic salon, and was inadvertently 
printed sidewise. When the mistake was dis- 
covered, the photographer said that it made 
no difference, since the picture looked equally 
good either way. It was then that I first 
became vitally interested in the new move- 
ment, for I suddenly realised that photo- 
graphy was now art! 

Before I begin a _ thorough historical 
analysis of the events in the art-world that 





led to the development of the Pre-Leanist, 
the Leanist, and the Post-Leanist Schools of 
art, and finally culminated in the Sidewise 
School, I want to say that it is deplorable 
that so few of us really understand the true 
meaning of the word “art”. I shall define it. 
Of course we artists, being artists, have a 
right to use words any way we wish; and 
if the public does not understand what we 
write, that merely proves our superiority. 
Nevertheless, I shall define some of my terms 
so that you may have the benefit of some of 
my vast wisdom. 

In matters of this kind the public is always 
wrong and even artists are nearly always 
wrong. There used to be a delusion that the 
painter created a work of art when he suc- 
ceeded in producing a picture that had cer- 
tain esthetic elements, such as harmony, 
balance, and unity; and that aroused certain 
emotions, pleasing or otherwise, in the con- 
sciousness of persons who viewed the picture. 
You readily understand how absurd this 
obsolete definition was when you consider 
that it permitted the public to say what was 
art and what was not art. Nothing could 
be sillier than that. If a picture was uni- 
versally liked and understood, it was thought 
to be art. Only people of low mentality could 
possibly subscribe to such a definition. 

Then there was another definition which 
took into account the artist as well as the 
picture and the spectator. It was assumed 
that the artist had an idea that he tried to 
convey to the spectator in a picture that was 
governed by certain esthetic rules. According 
to this definition, to have art there must be 
a significant message successfully conveyed, 
in an esthetic manner, to the spectator. This 
was an improvement. It made art seem a 
little more mysterious and enabled people to 
see that the artist was something of a genius; 
but it was still inadequate. Only the addle- 
pated considered it a good definition. 

It was at this point that the Pre-Leanist 
School departed from the pitiful old tradi- 
tional ideas of art, and began to experiment 
with those tremendous ideas which finally 
culminated in the great work of the Sidewise 
School. 

But I must get on with my definition. No 
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longer does art depend upon the opinion of 
the public. The public has nothing whatever 
to do with it! At last, the artist has come 
into his own. He is supreme. No longer does 
he attempt to convey an idea to someone else. 
He now tries to convey it to himself! He 
expresses the idea; by means of figures that 
lean, that are sidewise, or that are upside 
down; and if he thinks he did what he wanted 
to do, it is art! 

Simple, isn’t it? And yet how perfect! No 
longer need the artist worry about what the 
public will say. The public is effectually 
silenced. Critics are made speechless—a 
remarkable accomplishment. Even fellow 
artists can never tell whether a picture is 
art or not. Only the artist can tell. 

No longer need we discuss such things as 
color, composition, balance, harmony, unity, 
or emphasis, to decide the value of a picture. 
All we need to do is ask the artist! We 
gather around him in great crowds. He 
graciously signifies that he will speak to us. 
A newspaper reporter is the first to break 
the sacred silence. 

“It’s funny”, he says. “But is it art?” 

The artist chooses to overlook the first 
part of the question. 

“Art!” he answers. “Ah! Allow me to 
explain. It is art if I do what I wish to do. 
So! But in this picture I go even beyond that. 
I do more than I wish to do! I wish to paint 
my picture upside down. But when I begiri 
to paint, the easel, she break! I am heart- 
broken. Then I am inspired! The picture, 
he lean sidewise. I paint him, not only 
upside down, but she leans also! She is better 
than perfect. He is more than art. It is the 
masterpiece !”” 

It may be objected that this definition of 
art imposes a handicap upon artists who are 
modest. But are there any artists who are 
modest? I shall not discuss this question, 
because it is not a matter of art, but of 
psychology. 

As I have hinted, we must go back into 
history to understand the growth of the great 
Sidewise School. I have already mentioned 
the Pre-Leanist, Leanist, and Post-Leanist 
Schools. But prior to the Pre-Leanist School 
—not counting the old, muddle-headed, tra- 
ditional art, which is not worth noticing— 
there were the Extensionist, Perversionist, 
and Distortionist Schools, and each of these 
schools had its pre- and its post- school, 
which shows how the different techniques 
rose and fell. 


Space will not permit me to discuss all 
these movements in detail. Suffice it to say 
that all of these experimenters, without excep- 
tion, were greatly superior to the workers 
who had been content with the childish 
techniques of traditional art—workers of 
low mentality, like Leonardo da Vinci! 

These artists, however, were merely be- 
ginners. They lacked the true vision. They 
had not seen the great light. They did not 
realise the tremendous possibilities of art. 
They did not fully know what art was. But 
it must be put down to their credit that they 
began to suspect. They began to suspect that 
whatever the public liked was venal, and 
that whatever the public understood was 
degraded. 

They began to see that it was necessary 
to paint pictures that the public would 
neither understand nor like, and they began 
to experiment with techniques with which 
to attain this great aim. After centuries of 
misguided efforts, artists were at last on 
the one true road. 

To some extent this change was due to the 
invention of the camera. Before the camera 
was invented, the making of pictures was 
confined to a few painters; and since no one 
else could produce pictures, these painters 
were easily satisfied and thought they were 
producing art. When the camera came into 
general use, and it was found that anyone 
could make pictures that could be under- 
stood and liked, artists suddenly realised that 
art demanded something else. Therefore they 
began the experiments which eventually 
proved that art was something that the stupid 
public could neither like nor understand. 
Progress is often due to such trivial accidents. 

I do not have room to discuss fully all the 
improvements in technique discovered by 
these experimenters; but I will give one 
example to show the general manner of de- 
velopment from the vague beginnings of the 
earlier workers to the masterly certainty of 
the great artists of the Sidewise School. The 
Extensionists drew long, cylindrical heads. 
This was an improvement, because the public 
did not understand it; but the technique was 
not quite perfect, because artists did not 
understand it either. Then the Distortionists 
developed this into a technique where all the 
heads were broad and flat; and this per- 
mitted the artist to express, in a subtle way, 
his opinion of all who were not artists. Here 
was great progress. 

But much more was necessary in order to 
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have a perfect and finished art. The earliest 
of the most immediate forerunners of the 
great Sidewise School were the Pre-Leanists, 
who began to suspect that all vertical lines 
should lean, but who were unable to express 
this great conception because they had no 
technique suitable for the purpose. Of course, 
there had been leaning lines in pictures be- 
fore; but those lines had been quite natural, 
and easily understood. What the Pre-Leanists 
wanted to do was to take lines that were 
absolutely vertical and make these vertical 
lines lean. The Pre-Leanists probably realised 
quite fully what a great advance this would 
be; but, as I have said, they had no technique 
with which they could accomplish their 
great aim. 

The Leanist School succeeded. I will not 
describe their technique, because it is now 
out of date. 

Then the Post-Leanist School discovered 
that artists could greatly add to the mystery 
of pictures by using horizontal lines that 
were not horizontal. When you add to the 
mystery of a picture you increase its mean- 
ing. That is a very simple principle that 
many old-fashioned people do not under- 
stand; but it is undoubtedly true, and one 
of the fundamentals of modern art. 

Unfortunately, photography has not en- 
tirely kept pace with the progress of modern 
art as exemplified in painting. Even now, 
when all of us who are truly advanced know 
that the Sidewise School of art is the only 
thing worth while, photography is concerned 
mainly with the technique of the Leanist 
School. Of course, we should not blame 
photographers too much, for they are greatly 
handicapped by the difficulty of controlling 
the medium in which they work. It is easy 
for them to produce photographs which suc- 
cessfully violate all the old esthetic rules; 
but that is not sufficient. It is necessarily not 
only that pictures be disliked, but that they 
be misunderstood. 

Many of our 


advanced photographers, 


however, have caught a glimpse of the one 
great vision, and they are slowly struggling 
toward it. If they persist in their experi- 
ments, I am quite sure that they will even- 
tually reach the place where they will merit 
inclusion in the great Sidewise School. I am 
informed that some of the more serious 
workers are now training models to stand on 
their heads, while others have started a 
movement to induce architects to design hori- 
zontal skyscrapers. 

The examples that I have given suggest 
only a few of the difficulties that had to be 
overcome by the pioneers of the modern art- 
movement. There were many other obstacles 
that had to be removed one by one from the 
path of progress; a great deal of preparation 
had to be made for the inevitable achieve- 
ment that was to come. It remained for the 
Sidewise School to realise the vast signifi- 
cance of all these improvements; to discover 
finally the true meaning of art; and to com- 
bine these things into what is undoubtedly 
the greatest form of art that has ever been 
discovered, or that ever will be discovered. 
The Sidewise School is certainly perfect. 
Without doubt it has gone just as far as the 
human mind is capable of going. It . -. 

Just as I reached that point my physician 
happened to come in. I showed him what I 
had written. He read it carefully, and a 
strange expression came over his face. 

“Did you write this?” he asked. 

I nodded, modestly. I thought he was 
about to tell me how good it was. But he is 
very absent-minded. He suddenly forgot all 
about it and began to put me through a very 
complete physical examination, for no reason 
at all. When he had finished the examination, 
he insisted that I go to some quiet place for 
a long rest. He said I must not study, or 
write, or think about modern art, for a long 
time. 

When I get back, I shall complete my 
treatise on the great Sidewise School of 
modern art. 
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FIGURE 1 


Untreated print. Note telegraph poles 


FIGURE 2 CLARENCE PONTING 


“Gossip Alley.” Oiled print. Note telegraph poles 
have been removed 


The Making of Pictures by Photography 


Number Five—Improving the Print by Oil Pigment 
CLARENCE PONTING 


ject, I attempted to show the 
method of altering the grada- 
tions of a print by the addition 
of an artist’s oil color applied 
to a print, the surface of which had been 
suitably prepared to receive the pigment. In 
future references to the oil-reinforcement 
process, I shall assume that the reader is 
conversant with the method of preparing the 
print in this way, and how to apply the pig- 
ment to the parts requiring such reinforce- 
ment. This will enable me to show the effect 
produced on more of my pictures than if I 
were to describe the method whereby the 
change was wrought. 

The chief use of the oil-reinforcement 
process is to alter the gradations of the print. 
especially in the deletion or toning-down of 
unwanted highlights. There are occasions 
where its use may be adopted for making 





more drastic alterations, one of which I now 
propose to illustrate. An examination of 
Figure 1 will reveal one or two faults which 
have been corrected in print Figure 2 pro- 
vided the engraver can do justice to two 
such difficult examples. 

The main drawback is, of course, the two 
verticals produced by the telegraph poles 
seen through the arch. These were noticed 
at the time of exposure; but it was decided 
that their removal could be effected by re- 
touching them from the negative. Later, it 
was found a simpler matter to effect their 
deletion by means of oil-pigment on the 
print, by merging them into the adjacent 
walls. This was effected by darkening part 
of the wall on the left until it met the pole, 
and filling in the white triangle on the right 
in the same manner, in this case using the 
brush fully charged with paint. 

This darkening of the wall called for an 
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FIGURE 3 


Print from original negative 


alteration in the shadow cast by the post. 
This was broadened by means of the brush, 
smoothing off the paint with the cloth in 
order to make it transparent. The justifica- 
tion for making such alterations was con- 
firmed at a later date, when this picture was 
hung at the London Salon of Photography’s 
annual exhibition. 

Having a knowledge of the effect which 
‘an be produced by cloud-printing and alter- 
ing the gradations by means of paint, it is 
sometimes possible to see a picture in the 
imagination, from the most unpromising ma- 
terial. Such an effort of imagination was re- 
quired to produce the picture “The Edge of 
the World”. 

The original negative consisted simply of 
a smallish mound of earth, on which were 
growing a few tussocks of coarse grasses. 
The effect, as viewed on the finder of a reflex 
‘amera, can be gathered by a glance at Figure 
3. It must be admitted that the beginner 
would fail to see an exhibition-picture in so 
unpromising a subject. Training the eye to 


FIGURE 4 
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CLARENCE PONTING 
“Edge of the World”. Finished Print 


visualize the effect which might be produced 
by distortion enables the pictorial worker to 
produce an exhibition-picture. In this case. 
no clouds were present; but, if I may say so 
without appearing to blow my own trumpet, 
I was able to visualize the effect which could 
be produced if a portion of the negative 
were greatly enlarged, and clouds, corres- 
pondingly enlarged, were wedded to the land- 
seape. Distortion, and overprinting in this 
case, gave an effect impossible to produce by 
straight means. The effect again satisfied me, 
as it gave me a mood of nature which might 
have existed had weather-conditions been 
similar to that which I have produced in the 
finished print. 

When photographing snow, it is a fairly 
safe thing to say that, unless sun is present, 
such pictures will be flat, uninteresting things. 
There are exceptional times, such as when 
fog hangs over the landscape, when a mood 
of nature can produce an effect which could 
not possibly be obtained in sunshine, and pic- 
tures may be seen in both town and country 
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under such undesirable weather-conditions, 
the fog transforming the ordinary into the 
ethereal. 

Such negatives are, of necessity, poor, flat 
things, very disheartening to look at, and 
yield unsatisfactory prints, having no pure 
white or black in their composition, without 
which no photograph can be a success. The 
print illustrating a country road and a snow- 
covered barn is an example of the type of 
print which results when photographing 
under such conditions. Although the effect 
of fog is good, the impression produced by 
the silvery patches of snow in the foreground 
and on the roof of the barn is lost. When 
the exposure was made, the picturesque old 


visible through the fog. This was produced 
by means of the brush charged with the re- 
ducer, stopping the action as soon as_ the 
desired effect was obtained. The wall to the 
left was also made lighter in tone in the 
same manner, for it received a fair amount 
of light reflected from the snow at its foot; 
slight modifications were introduced in the 
dark rectangle of the road in the bottom 
right-hand corner, in order to break up its 
formation. After these modifications the 
print, if it had had to be left in this state, 
would have been hopeless, it being impossible 
to keep the reducer absolutely in the desired 
limits. Thanks to the _ oil-reinforcement 
method, these imperfections can be made 





FIGURE 5 


Print from original negative. Note general 
flat contrasts 


building stood out commandingly against the 
soft pall of fog which so opportunely dif- 
fused what in normal times was an irritating 
tangle of interlacing branches. The print also 
shows nothing of the end of the road, and so 
there is no way out of the picture. 

Dealing first with the snow, the veil of 
silver responsible for the gray tone had to 
be removed. This was effected by local re- 
duction. The wet print was placed on a 
sheet of glass, where the surplus moisture 
was blotted off. A small camel-hair mop, 
charged with a weak solution of Farmer’s 
reducer, was then applied to the parts to 
be lightened. As soon as sufficient reduction 
had taken place, a wet sponge was passed 
over the print to remove the reducer. 

It will be noticed in the second illustra- 
tion that the end of the road has become 


FIGURE 6 


“The Snowy Barn”. Finished Print 


CLARENCE PONTING 


good after the print has been thoroughly 
washed and dried. 

This print serves as a very good example 
of the use of reducer, locally applied, for 
the introduction of highlights mentioned in 
a former article. As will be seen, all that 
has been done so far is to lighten certain 
parts of the print—exactly the opposite effect 
to applying oil-color, which darkens the parts 
where it is applied. I hope I am not stress- 
ing the obvious! To obtain the effect I had 
in mind, it was now necessary to introduce 
a darkening of certain portions of the print, 
such as the sides and eaves of the barn, the 
tree-trunks, and wheel-tracks on the road. 
This was done by means of oil color applied 
with the brush, and smoothed with a cloth, 
as described in a previous article. 
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It was decided that the darkest shadow 
would be the side of the barn and the trunks 
of the trees to the left. The eaves of the barn 
were then darkened, and also the roof of 
the second barn. The reduction of the silver 
on the roof of the first barn left it as a blank, 
white space, and, in order to make this more 
as it would appear when covered with a light 
fall of snow, it was necessary to break it up 
by light touches of the paint-charged brush. 

Another example of the effect which can 
be produced by means of lightening a part 
of the print by reducer locally applied, and 





FIGURE 7 


Original print 


subsequent working-up by means of oil-paint, 
is shown in the print titled “The White 
Steamer’. Incidentally, this print also shows 
the value of utilising a part of the negative 
rather than the whole composition, where 
circumstances make it impossible to get the 
composition entirely to fill the whole of the 
plate. 

At the time of exposure, the ship was 
illuminated by a beam of sunlight which 
pierced the heavy storm-clouds, giving it an 
almost spotlight lighting. 

In order to obtain this effect, a print was 
made and purposely over-printed. This gave 
a dark print, which obviated much after- 
work on the boats, sky, and water, but pro- 
duced a very much degraded steamer. 

The steamer was lightened in tone by 
painting over with Farmer’s reducer on the 
dry print, blotting off the exhausted solu- 


FIGURE 8 


tion from time to time. This gradually ate 
away the surplus silver, leaving the ship 
beautifully white. Additional emphasis was 
obtained, and the effect of this whiteness en- 
hanced by the application of paint to the 
band of black round the funnel, and other 
dark portions of the ship. The water, with 
the exception of the small portion around 
the ship, was then evenly lowered in tone 
by smudging paint on these portions, with 
the object of concentrating the light around 
the vessel. The existing clouds were then 
strengthened in the same manner. 


CLARENCE PONTING 
“The White Steamer”. Worked up print 


The finished print may be considered as 
too theatrical by some workers, who might 
argue that spot-light effects are not seen in 
nature. That, of course, is debatable; but 
the effect was certainly seen at the time of 
exposure. j 

If it does nothing else, it shows the value 
of making a negative of some object in the 
middle distance which appears to possess 
possibilities, with the idea of enlarging a 
small portion at some future date. One can- 
not always approach near enough to one’s 
subject, and the telephoto lens is never in the 
bag when required. A very similar effect can 
be obtained by including more than is neces- 
sary, stopping down the lens to obtain the 
maximum definition, and relying upon sub- 
sequent enlarging to give the groundwork 
of the final print. 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
XX—Making Enlarged Negatives 


NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 









Is ee what can I do for you to- 
ay 3) day?” asked Mr. Harley, as Bert 
\ @) and Ray entered his photographic 
(avr Vi supply store. “I haven’t seen you 
= boys for quite a while. How are 
you getting along with your picture-making?” 
“We're doing fine”, replied Ray, “but we 
have run into something about which we need 
some information”. 

“What is it?” 

From the counter, Mr. Harley removed the 
last of some cameras which he had been show- 
ing and placed them in a glass wall-case. 
Then he returned and listened with fatherly 
interest to what the boys had to say. 

“Last week”, began Ray, “while we were 
out on a camera jaunt, a fellow noticed our 
cameras and asked us if we would make a 
picture for him. We told him we would be 
glad to. He said he wanted a picture of his 
home, with his family in the foreground, to 
send to his relatives in the Old Country. The 
negative proved to be a beauty, and, when 
I made a proof of it, I also made an 8 x 10 
enlargement, thinking that I might sell him 
two or three. Well, when he saw it, it took 
his eye immediately, and now he wants all 
of them that size, so that his family will 
show better. He said if they were not too 
expensive, he could use two dozen of them. 
Of course, we can turn them out with the 
enlarger, but that takes a lot of time for so 
many, and we have been wondering why we 
couldn’t make an enlarged negative and then 
make them all by contact printing. It would 
be much quicker, and the paper would not 
cost so much. What do you think of the idea?” 

“It is absolutely practical”, said Mr. Har- 
ley. “In fact, if you continue to use small 
cameras, there will be many times when you 
will want to make enlarged negatives. It will 
not be long until you will be wanting to do 
some work in platinum prints, or in some 
other forms of contact printing besides devel- 
oping-out paper; and, if you do it in large 
size, you will have to use a large negative. 

“There’s nothing more complicated about 
making enlarged negatives than there is about 
making enlargements, except that there is 
one more step. And, of course, it is necessary 
to be more accurate in exposure and develop- 


ment. You see, first a transparent positive is 
made, and from this the enlarged negative. 
Naturally, if the transparent positive is not 
perfect, the enlarged negative will not be 
perfect. 

“Now, there are two methods of making an 
enlarged negative. One is to make an en- 
larged positive transparency and then make 
the enlarged negative from it by contact 
printing, just as a regular print is made. 
The other way is to make the positive trans- 
parency by contact printing, and then make 
the negative by enlarging from it. The former 
method probably produces a little finer re- 
sults, because if there is grain in the original 
negative it can be smoothed out in the en- 
larger when making the transparency, 
whereas if a small transparency were made 
by contact printing it would show all the 
grain. The second method has this advantage 
—-it requires but one large plate and is con- 
sequently cheaper. If the first exposure does 
not produce a perfect positive transparency, 
it does not cost much to make another. But 
if you decide to make a large positive trans- 
parency and print from it as in the first 
method, it would be advisable to make a 
trial exposure on a small plate, just as you 
would make a trial exposure on a strip if 
you were making bromide enlargements 
rather than risk a full-size sheet.” 

“What kind of plates should we use for 
doing this work?” asked Bert. 

“I was just going to mention that’’, said 
Mr. Harley. ‘The best kind to use are regular 
transparency plates, although any slow plate 
will do. Slow plates allow more latitude in 
exposure, and they are usually finer grained. 
I don’t happen to have any transparency 
plates in stock right now, as I seldom have a 
eall for them; but I believe X-ray films are 
about as good. You could cut one up and use 
it for trial exposures. As I said before, the 
exposure when making the positive trans- 
parency should be as accurate as possible, for 
whatever defects are in it will be exaggerated 
in the enlarged negative. Of course, you must 
see to it that your negative is absolutely clean 
and free of dust or pinholes, and the glass 
in the printing-frame must be clean and free 
of defects. 
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“Now about making the enlargement. As 
plates are something like twenty times faster 
than bromide paper, you can readily see that 
all work must be done in total darkness, or, 
at least, if a ruby-light is used, it should not 
be too close. I should advise covering it with 
an extra thickness of ruby fabric, and by all 
means be sure that no light escapes from the 
enlarger. Better cover it with a large blanket 
after it is properly focused, leaving only the 
lens exposed. You should focus on a white 
cardboard that is the same thickness as the 
X-ray film, and, after you have obtained a 
focus, the cardboard should be removed from 
the easel to prevent halation and fog. The 
positive transparency should be placed in the 
enlarger with the image-side next to the lens 
and preferably upside down, so that the 
image on the easel will be right side up for 
focusing. I say ‘image-side’ instead of ‘film- 
side’, because X-ray plates are coated on 


both sides. So be careful not to scratch the 
backs during development, and watch that 
you get the sensitised side right. 

“After getting the correct focus and re- 
moving the cardboard from the easel, it will 
help to stick thumb-tacks on the easel, so 
that you can place the X-ray film properly in 
the darkness—say two at the bottom, at the 
right height for the film to rest on, and one 
at the side to stop the film in the right place 
vertically. 

“TI think that is all I need to say, unless it 
is that it might be well to add a little bromide 
of potassium to your developer to give snap 
to the films; but that, of course, depends upon 
the kind of developer you are using. It may 
have enough in it already.” 

“Let’s buy a dozen 8 x 10 X-ray films 
together’, said Bert. “I want to try to make 
some enlarged negatives myself.” 

(To be continued) 


Have You Ever Tried Enlarging? 


H. REID COLPE 


E=AARKEN, ye vast army of fellow 
Yi, photographers, you who do your 
own developing and printing; 
have you ever given enlarging a 

@ consideration? No! Well then why 
not give it a second thought right now? 

To speak frankly, you do not know what 
you are missing. If you are interested in 
photography—and I take it for granted that 
you are, or you wouldn’t be reading this 
magazine-—and find pleasure in making your 
small contact prints, I know you will experi- 
ence greater pleasure and satisfaction in mak- 
ing and viewing your enlargements. 

Perhaps dozens of readers will now politely 
turn to another page. Well, do so with free 
and eased conscience; for those will be the 
ones known as advanced amateurs, and this 
article is not intended for them. Its object 
is to point out to their younger brothers, 
who have just graduated from the “box type” 
and are now exhibiting their nice new double- 
lens folding cameras, that there is still more 
joy and pleasure awaiting them through the 
medium of the enlarging camera. 

The enlargers, especially the auto-focus or 
self-focusing types, being offered by the 
American manufacturers are the last word in 
simplicity, and the amateur need not fear 






encountering any difficulties in operating one. 
You simply place the negative in the camera 
and the paper on the easel or table, and by 
sliding the camera vertically on a bar or stand- 
ard you get the desired size image and it is 
always in focus; that is, your projected image 
is at a sharp focus on your printing (bro- 
mide) paper. 

Of course, you will need larger trays and 
a deeper orange darkroom light than you 
have been using for contact prints; but 
after seeing your first enlargements, this 
extra expense will be totally forgotten. 

Then, again, the price of the enlarger 
might cause one to hesitate; but there is one 
fine feature about an enlarger that I person- 
ally think compensates for any such expendi- 
ture, and that is what I term its “picture re- 
covery factor’. By that I mean there are 
plenty of negatives which we make that are, 
as a whole, absolute failures; but they con- 
tain some small portion which, when masked 
off and enlarged to a suitable size, yields 
a perfect and complete picture. This, I also 
believe, is one of the best self-teachers of 
better pictorial composition. 

Allow me to relate a recent experience 
in which the enlarger played a big part in 
obtaining the final results. A friend called 
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me up on the telephone and asked me to 
come right over and make a picture of a 
relatives baby. This relative was leaving 
town, and at the last minute the parents de- 
cided that they just must have a picture of 
Baby. Of course, I said I would be right 
over; then, glancing at the increasing cloudi- 
ness of an already cloudy sky, I silently and 
sorrowfully shook my head. 

Before reaching said friend’s house it 
began to rain, which meant Baby would have 


FIGURES 1 AND 2 


to be taken into the house. Now let me tell 
you that photographing a baby inside a house 
on a dark rainy day isn’t the easiest task 
in the world, even with a Graflex and extra 
fast films—but they are a mighty big help. 

Well, Baby was very young and Baby was 
very cross. Above all, Baby didn’t want to 
be fussed with. After setting the camera up, 
we placed her in a nice, comfortable chair 
near the window; then we tried everything 
imaginable to make her look pleasant. I 
guess it must have been one of Baby’s off 
days, for never once did we get that “just 
too cute for words” expression. 


FIGURES 3 AND 4 


Finally, she decided she wanted to show 
us what powerful lungs she possessed; and, 
with that, she shed tears about the size of the 
raindrops outside. I knew that if a picture 
were to be made that day, it would certainly 
be a chance shot and nothing else but! I set 
the shutter at 1/5-second and waited for an 
opportunity, trusting to luck I could hold 
the camera steady. 

Baby’s mother was pacing her back and 
forth trying to win her good temper, when 
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suddenly she stopped crying, for the moment, 
giving me a glance of interest; or perhaps 
she was wondering just why I was pointing 
that black thing with one eye at her. I im- 
mediately released the shutter and was thank- 
ful I did; for it was the only one I made 
of her while she was awake. 

Figure 1 is the small contact print, with 
Baby’s mother badly blurred, due to move- 
ment during exposure. Right here lies some 
proof of my argument. This is the sort of 
negative that would probably be discarded 
by the amateur if he did not own an enlarger. 

Now take a look at Figure 2. The baby was 
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masked off and enlarged to 5 x 7 inches; also 
the lighting was evened up by “‘shading”’ the 
weaker side of the face with a piece of card- 
board during projection. 

Figure 3 is another contact print and was 
made after Baby cried herself to sleep. This 
picture, as it stands, is badly composed, hav- 
ing too much empty space that means noth- 
ing and does nothing but draw the eye away 
from the main object—the baby. 

In making the enlargement, Figure 4, all 
this unnecessary space was eliminated and 
the objects placed within the picture-area to 
better advantage. In this case, not only did I 
get a fine 8 x 10 enlargement from a portion 
of a 314 x 414 negative, but, at the same time, 
an improved composition. Is this not proof 
that the enlarging camera is a self-teacher 
of better pictorial composition? For, natur- 
ally, if you learn to arrange your objects 
better on the bromide paper in printing, why 
shouldn’t you, when conditions permit, prac- 


tice the same principles when sighting your 
pictures in the camera’s finder or the 
groundglass? 

My friend was more than pleased with 
the pictures, and I made more for other 
members of the family; he, you will under- 
stand, took care of the expense. In this 
ease, I attribute my success not to Lucky 
Strikes, but to my enlarging camera. I doubt 
whether the contact prints would have re- 
ceived more than a casual glance, let alone 
a second look. 

Casting all jokes aside, I hope this little 
article will help make you, who were think- 
ing of getting an enlarger, go and make your 
purchase; and those who have not as yet 
thought of making enlargements, start think- 
ing, and then go and do likewise. For in 
time I’m quite sure you will think the same 
as I do—that a good enlarger is an essential 
part of every true honest-to-goodness ama- 
teur photographer’s equipment. 


Photography Through the Years 


Cc. H. THOMAS 


Pai ROM the earliest times, when it 
required six minutes for a person 
to have his picture made, down 
to the present, when millions of 
pictures are made per minute— 
by means of modern perfected machines 
wonders have piled on top of wonders. 
Science has stepped in and helped to develop 
every part of the instruments that have made 
pictures possible; so that today we get photo- 
graphs from the air, under the sea, and be- 
neath the ground, along with wonderful 
photographic processes that would have been 
counted impossible a dozen years ago. 

It was in the year 1814 that Joseph 
Niepce, of Chalons, France, first discovered 
the great principle of dissolving away the 
chemicals not acted on by the sun. Daguerre 
was the partner of Niepce’s son Isidore. He 
preferred copper plates. It is believed that 
the first photograph ever made on glass, dat- 
ing from 1839, is now at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. 

In 1822 the first permanent photographs 
were obtained on a compound of sensitive 
bitumen of Judea, by a Frenchman named 
Niepce. As early as 1802. a process by which 










records could be made by the action of light 
was discovered by a certain Tom Wedgwood; 
but no method of fixing was then known, until 
Niepce came along with his process and 
made permanent fixation possible. A monu- 
ment was erected in France in 1822 to Niepce, 
and he was credited with the discovery of 
photography. 

The daguerreotype was succeeded by the 
ambrotype, which was cheaper, and later by 
the wet plate. Daguerreotypes were negatives 
which were made positive by a substance 
such as asphaltum varnish. It was the cus- 
tom in making daguerreotypes of persons in 
uniform to place the sword on the right side 
of the body, in order that it might appear 
on the left when the negative was backed. 
Long exposures were necessary, which prob- 
ably accounts for the stereotyped and stiff 
expressions shown on the faces of the ear- 
liest sitters in the days gone by. Daguerre’s 
original process called for the use of dry 
iodine, which was very slow in action, even 
for views. 

The first pictures of the moon were made 
by Draper of New York City in 1840, and 
exposures of about twenty minutes were given. 
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OLD DAGUERREOTYPES 


The tintype, a later cheaper development, 
came into being in photo-studios, and, because 
of its cheapness, it flourished for many years. 
Recent developments are the ingenious cam- 
era that makes for a quarter six pictures on 
a strip, which pictures are really positives. 
As knowledge increased and greater study 
was applied to photography, it was found 
that more natural expressions could be sup- 
plied, since the emulsions were faster and 
the lighting-conditions better. 

At one time the Government at Washing- 
ton was seriously disturbed by the various 
reports attending the success of a certain 
process of color photography, fearing its ap- 
plication to the printing of United States 
currency; but it does not appear that such 
danger has arisen, although just recently a 
very fine piece of work, evidently the work 
of some counterfeiter, has found its way into 
circulation and is said to be very difficult to 
detect. The one thing that gives it away is 
the high color. 

In portraiture, photography has conveyed 
ideas that could not previously be conveyed. 
Present-day instruments carry news-events of 
far-off doings to every part of our country, 
so that time and distance are practically elim- 
inated. The latest development of the Koda- 
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color brings to the average camera enthusiast 
a newer development that is destined to work 
wonders in the world of color-interpretation 
and is making home movies in color a joy 
and a pleasure. Nearly everyone nowadays 
carries with him a camera, and some of the 
finest outdoor pictures have come as a re- 
sult of these “camera fiends,” as they used 
to be called, but are not any longer; for 
they know what they are doing and set out 
intelligently to do it. The present-day in- 
ventions of the radio and television point to 
greater possibilities for the future—which 
makes us wonder what is in store for us in 
realm of future photegraphic progress. 


a 


(2 AY 
ae 
Civilization’s Slaves 
Tue fact is that civilization requires 
slaves. The Greeks were quite right there. 
Unless there are slaves to do the ugly, hor- 
rible, uninteresting work, culture and con- 
templation become almost impossible. Human 
slavery is wrong, insecure, and demoralizing. 
On mechanical slavery, on the slavery of the 
machine, the future of the world depends. 


Oscar WILpE. 
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A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Distant and Near View of Mount Chocorua 


Speaking of Photography 


II—Different Points of View 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


HIVE persons standing together 
and watching the same bit of 
action or studying the same view 
are likely to have five different 
reactions. One will see some de- 
tail that escaped the attention of the other 
four, and perhaps all four will notice a really 
important detail which the fifth member of 
the group overlooked entirely. I am afraid 
that pictorial photography, or any art for 
that matter, would become a very prosaic 
affair if we all agreed on subject material 





and technique. Unquestionably one of the 
chief attractions of pictorial photography is 
the right of every individual to interpret his 
artistic reactions as best he may with the 
photographic equipment and experience he 


photographic effort may sometimes question 
the methods of presentation adopted by the 
younger generation in photographic expres- 
sion. However, it is often wise to recall 
that we of the older generation were not 
always inclined to accept suggestions from 
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others when we began our work in pictorial 
photography. After all, we may as well admit 
the fact that individual expression in art, 
music, or literature simply cannot be made 
to conform to any hard-and-fast rules laid 
down by one person or a group of persons. 
To be sure, there are fundamental principles 
which must be first mastered in any art or 
science; but when these are mastered, it is 
for each individual to work out his own 
methods of expression to the end that he 





FIGURE 2 


Mount Chocorua—S pring 


may have the unspeakable joy which comes 
only from creating a thing of beauty that is 
all his own. 

The matter of different points of view is 
always an interesting one, even when we 
fail to agree with our neighbor’s selection. 
Furthermore, the question may not always 
be one of position so much as magnification 
of the scene before us. In the illustration, 
which shows a distant and a near view of 
Mount Chocorua, I have tried to convey the 
thought I have in mind. The view at the 
top is a conventional view of the mountain, 
lake, and woodlands, as seen from the state 


highway just before descending to the shores 
of the lake. The other print was made from 
virtually the same position, but with a tele- 
photo lens. The mountain is brought almost 
within touching distance. Whether or not 
these two views should be approved or dis- 
proved on the grounds of emphasis on the 
mountain, I shall not attempt to say. It 
might be reasonable to think that a member 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club might be 
more interested in the close-up view than in 
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Mount Chocorua—Summer 


the general panorama, because the contour of 
the mountain is more clearly defined. How- 
ever, the average person would probably pre- 
fer the more inclusive view. Some might point 
out that there was too much magnification 
in the telephoto view; in other words, that 
it would be possible to have somewhat of a 
panorama and at the same time define the 
mountain sufficiently for scientific, or other 
purposes. Lenses of different focal lengths 
could very easily obtain any desired effect. 
It is not my intention to decide the question 
here, but merely to point out what may be 
done by drawing the scene nearer, or making 
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FIGURE 3 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Mount Chocorua through the Birches 


it appear further away, but doing it all from 
one position. 

Very often the effect of a different view- 
point may be obtained simply by making pic- 
tures from the same location at different 
times of the year. The illustration “Mount 
Chocorua in Spring and Summer” brings out 
this point. At the left we have a little vista 
which was made as the ice was breaking up 
in the early spring, and, of course, the trees 
were bare and the general scene was rather 
drab and cold. In the view at the right we 
have the same vista photographed during the 
summer season, when the leaves were on the 
trees and there was more life and sparkle 
in the scene. Here we have a case of the 
same location within a very few inches, but 
a radically different effect, due simply to the 
season of the year and not to any special 
equipment in the matter of lenses or camera. 
Incidentally, this vista is familiar to thou- 
sands of tourists. It may not be strictly pic- 
torial, as it may be a bit too set and some 
may object to the fence; but it is a scene 
which is easily photographed by walking only 
a few steps from where one’s car is parked, 
and it furnishes a setting for Mount Cho- 
corua which many tourists would like to pre- 
serve in their albums. 

Many pictorialists enjoy “framing’’ their 


pictorial studies by means of foliage, tree- 
trunks, open doorways, and windows. It is a 
question very often as to how much material 
to include in this “framing” process. In the 
illustration “Mount Chocorua through the 
Birches’, an effort was made to combine the 
beauty of the birches with an attractive vista 
of the mountain. The viewpoint, it seems to 
me, was a bit too far back, with the result 
that there was too much foreground, thus 
giving an effect of heaviness which somewhat 
detracts from rather than adds to the appeal 
of the picture. There may be those who 
prefer the well-filled foreground and look 
upon the composition as not so much a vista 
of Mount Chocorua as a foreground-land- 
scape in which the mountain has a part. 
One of the chief delights of pictorial photo 
graphy is going afield and hunting for ma- 
terial. Sometimes we may start out with a 
decision as to the subject and the arrange- 
ment that we desire. On other occasions we 
have little or no idea of a subject, but we 
depend upon our own skill! and discrimination 
to select a subject from those which are be- 
fore us. On all such expeditions afield the 
matter of viewpoint is vitally important, 
and in the case of those who do not have the 
power of instinctive selection, it becomes 
a matter of education and training. Fortu- 
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nately, we have available many excellent text- 
books which are of practical help and in- 
spiration. Those who aim to make pictorial 
photographs for the pleasure of themselves 
and others should take the time to study one 
or more good books on composition, and 
thereby obtain a fundamental grounding, 
which out in the field will make the difference 
between obtaining a picture which will later 
grip the beholder, or one which will fail to 
hold his attention. 

In order to really obtain some practical ex- 
perience and training in the selection of a 
viewpoint, let me suggest that my readers 
utilise a roll of film, a box of plates, or a 
filmpack in photographing some scene from 
a number of different points of view. Then, 
when the finished prints are lying on the 
table, let the reader try to give reasons for 
each selection of a different viewpoint. Next 
let him try to determine why, after a critical 
analysis of the different viewpoints, the final 
selection will probably come down to one 
or two prints. It will add greatly to the bene- 
fit of this experiment to invite a few friends 
to look over the prints and make their selec- 
tions, and then find some sound reasons to 
convince them why certain pictures were 
selected. The resulting discussion cannot fail 
to bring out many helpful suggestions, and 
will result in a clarifying of one’s own posi- 
tion and knowledge of what constitutes a 
good point of view. 

Perhaps there is no greater pleasure for 
the true pictorialist than to have a friend who 
is congenial and likewise deeply interested 
in pictorial photography. It has been my 
good fortune to have the companionship of 
a number of friends on picture-hunting ex- 
peditions—and what a thoroughly enjoyable 
time we did have! We had the whole day to 
ourselves, there was no hurry about our work, 
and no one present to become bored while we 
made our pictures. We could sit down on a 
log or at some point of vantage, light our 
pipes, and study the subject material before 
us just as long as we pleased. What friendly 
yet spirited discussions we would have with 
regard to composition and points of view! 
Sometimes, in the case of pictorial disagree- 
ment, we would separate, and each try to 
prove to the other that he was wrong by the 
pictures we made of the same subject from 
a different point of view. 

It may not be amiss here to suggest that 
in camera clubs there is sometimes too much 
of a gap between the inexperienced new 


member and the salon exhibitors of the club. 
In most cases, this situation just happens; 
it is not brought about intentionally. The 
new member is apt to be very humble and 
diffident in the presence of an F.R.P.S. or 
A.R.P.S. member whose name may be inter- 
nationally known as a pictorialist. And, yet, 
what a great help this salon exhibitor can be 
in guiding the beginner, if only he will! The 
subject of point of view is one of the most 
important in pictorial composition, and cer- 
tainly the salon exhibitor is in a position to 
give the new member many excellent sugges- 
tions of great value. 

It is becoming rather noticeable that 
sooner or later the pictorial photographer is 
very likely to be asked to supply illustra- 
tions for a new booklet of the Chamber of 
Commerce or other organisation of which he 
may be a member. 

The study of different points of view offers 
the pictorialist an opportunity for originality 
and self-expression. Instead of making all 
his pictures from the same point of view as 
his neighbor, he walks about, climbs a hill— 
or perhaps a tree—moves to the right and 
to the left, all the while studying the subject 
on the groundglass of his camera. Eventually, 
he will hit upon just the point of view which 
seems to him to best portray the subject. 
Whether others agree with him or not, he 
will always feel that the spot he selected is 
the only point of view from which to make 
the picture. In pictorial photography, as well 
as in other activities, it is often wise to stand 
by one’s convictions and not be influenced by 
favorable or unfavorable criticism. Obviously, 
this does not mean a stubborn refusal to ac- 
cept suggestions nor unwillingness to admit 
the superiority of another’s effort. However, 
most of us enjoy pictorial photography as 
an outlet for the expression of whatever ar- 
tistic and photographic ability we may have. 
If we really have a good time making pic- 
tures which do not happen to appeal to our 
neighbor, what of it? It is our dance, and we 
are paying the fiddler. So long as we do not 
intrude upon him our opinion of his pictures, 
he should be fair enough to allow us the 
same freedom which he enjoys. And so, in 
studying the matter of viewpoint in pictorial 
photography, let me urge my readers to give 
careful thought to each picture; but once 
having decided upon a place of vantage, let 
them dare to make the exposure when and 
how they see fit, and experience the thrill of 
creating a new and different point of view. 
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EDITORIAL 








It Can Be And Is Done 


ECENTLY there seem to have been 
more than the usual number of letters 
in which the writers bemoan their inability 
to equal the pictorial work of salon exhibi- 
tors. Apparently these correspondents have 
sufficient photographic equipment to do good 
work; yet their pictures fail to hold the in- 
terest of either themselves or those who view 
them. Something seems to be wrong; and 
so they write in to us for a possible solution 
of their problem. Obviously, each case re- 
quires different treatment, and our corre- 
spondents are asking for specific suggestions 
and not generalities. However, as we look 
back over the years, we do find a certain 
kinship between these individual problems 
which enables us to offer a few suggestions 
which may be of service to our readers. 
During the past fifteen years it has been 
our privilege to see and to know much of 
the early efforts of many present-day salon 
exhibitors. We have in mind ten or more 
whose names now appear regularly in the 
catalogs of the leading salons of the world; 
but we can recall when these same pictorial- 
ists entered our Beginners’ Competitions with 
very little hope of receiving even an Honor- 
able Mention. In fact, some of them had to 
be urged a number of times to submit prints. 
They really seemed to be afraid to do so. 
In short, they were going through exactly the 
same experience that so many of our corre- 
spondents are writing us about today. We 
grant that it is not always easy to decide 
whether one should continue in humble ob- 
scurity or blaze out in unwarranted self- 
assertion. Nevertheless, we do not seem to 
recall one case where the pictorialists we 
have in mind failed to justify our faith in 
their pictorial abilities, once we were able to 
help them overcome their diffidence. These 
men and women longed to express their own 
individuality in pictorial photography. They 
saw and admired the work of others, but did 
not have the self-confidence or experience to 
value their own work in relation to that of 
other participants in our competitions. At 
heart they felt reasonably sure that they had 
done creditable work and had expressed, so 


far as they could, the pictorial thought which 
they had had in mind; yet they were not 
sure enough to risk possible unfavorable 
criticism. No one likes to have his best effort 
misunderstood or belittled, especially in pub- 
lic. However, once the plunge into our com- 
petitions was made, these men and women 
discovered that they were able to hold their 
own. With modest success came greater con- 
fidence—greater incentive to perfect them- 
selves in the art and science of pictorial 
photography. Today they are termed masters 
and are looked up to, even as they looked 
up to the leading pictorialists of their day. 
It seems to be true, to a certain extent, 
that certain individuals are able instinctively 
to compose their pictures to advantage. 
Others try very hard, but seem to be unable 
to include that something in a picture which 
compels attention. Those who feel the lack 
of instinctive pictorial ability need not give 
up in discouragement. Fortunately for us all, 
there are many splendid books on photo- 
graphic and artistic composition through 
which we are able to cultivate that keenness 
of perception and appreciation which is so 
important to true success in pictorial photo- 
graphy. As we have suggested so many 
times, there must be eyes to see and a heart 
to understand if the very best in pictorial 
photography is to be attained. There are few, 
indeed, in whom there is not a latent love of 
the beautiful. The thing is to reach this dor- 
mant love and awaken it to vigorous and 
constructive action. It may be a book, the 
kindly interest of a friend, or an intense 
longing which finally becomes the spark to 
ignite the fire of pictorial growth. Whatever 
it may be, let us be thankful that the love 
of the beautiful in nature and in design has 
been aroused and that our cameras give us 
the means to express the highest and best 
we have to give. And so, let us not give our- 
selves up to discouragement when we admire 
a salon masterpiece. Let us not forget that 
we have it in our own power to equal, and 
perhaps surpass, the very pictorial photo- 
graphs which we may feel are far beyond 
our humble efforts. The beginner of yester- 
day is the heralded salon exhibitor today. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A, 








Awards 5. Prints receiving points become the property 
a : of Puoto-Era Macazine, unless for special rea- 
Pirst Place .............+.+4. 10 Points sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
Second Place ................. 7 Points from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
Third Place Stee ee eeeeceeecees 5 Points after he shall have received official recognition. 
Honorable Mention ........... 4 Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoro- 
Era MaGazine. 

(6) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHoro- 
Fra Macazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exuiir 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

3. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 





inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 





AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 5, 1930 
First Place . . . . . . . +. XE. J. G. Schermerhorn 
Second Place Leonard Purin 
Third Place Hifumu Miyamoto 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Edward Andres; Roiand F. Beer; Matthew S. Beros; 
Mrs. R. O. Bethune; Paul Bras; Alexander Clair; Leland H. Croscup; J. Daniels; R. W. Dawson; 
Car] Demaree; James M. Dille; Dr. Irving B. Ellis; J. H. Field; Harry B. Fisher; Edwin W. Gantt; 
Waldemar Glass; Edward L. Gockeler; Earl Gray; M. Gurrie; Dr. Kelley Hale; Gertrude Hennig; 
Frederick J. Hermann; Lionel Heymann; J. K. Hodges; M. Itoh; Theo Kay; Sorab J. Kharegat; Dr. 
K. Koike; Alma R. Alvenson; Dr. Davies Lazear; Charles Linke; Walter Lipkau; C. P. Martin; 
Kusutora Matsuki; Wm. J. McCune; John C. Moddejonge; A. E. Moebs; A. G. Niido; Henry Y. 
Okiyama; Alfred Petrick; Hugo Raeth; A. E. Rutenbeck; Corrado Sallustio; Thomas Scott; Dr. F. F. 
Sornberger; Albert B. Street; Dr. Max Thorek; A. M. Tomlinson; Martin Vos; Annie Watkins; 
Adeline Winter; George P. Wright. 
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A VISTA ON LAKE LUGANO 
E. J. G. SCHERMERHORN, A.R.P.S. 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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WATER HIGHWAY 





LEONARD PURIN 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Announcement 


Tue change in competition rules has made it 
seem advisable to return to the old arrangement 
of placing the review and data of each picture 
under the head of the competition instead of in 
“Our Illustrations” department. Many readers 
prefer the comments and data on the same page 
with the picture whenever it is possible to do so. 
It is rather bothersome to look at a picture on 
one page and then be obliged to turn several 
pages to find the data. We wish that it might be 
possible to print the data immediately below 
every illustration and still preserve a neat typo- 
graphical arrangement of the page. We have tried 
it; but it does not work out very well in practice. 
However, in the case of the pictures which are 
reproduced in the competition department, we be- 
lieve that the text matter can be included without 
detriment to either illustration or typographical 
appearance. At any rate, we shall try it out. 

This month the change was made rather hur- 
riedly, and for that reason the review of the 
front-cover illustration and winner of First Place 
will be found under “Our Illustrations”. Beginning 
with the March, 1931, issue, all comment and data 
with regard to winning prints will be included in 
this department. 


Our Monthly Competition 


We have already commented on the First 
Award, “Lake Lugano”, by Mr. Schermerhorn, 
which adorns the front cover, so that it will suffice 
here merely to give the data with regard to this 
beautiful picture sent to us from far-away Java. 
Data: Made near Lugano, Italy, in March, about 
1l a.m., sunlight; 314 x 4%4 Reflecting Camera 
fitted with 5%4-inch Cooke anastigmat lens; 2x 
filter; stop F/8; exposure 1/25-second; Perutz 
filmpack; Hydrochinon-soda developer; Welling- 
ton Bromide paper. 

“Water Highway”, the second award, is a pic- 
ture which at first glance one might feel con- 
tained too many conflicting objects in the com- 
position. However, as one studies it, one becomes 
conscious of the fact that no matter where the 
eye enters the picture, it eventually reaches the 
vessel which is coming through the bridge. It 
might be pointed out that this is an excellent 
example of how a highlight catches and holds 
the eye. The bow wave of the steamer is so white 
that it acts almost like a magnet, and draws the 
eye to the center of interest, which is the steamer. 
Even the position of the lone man leads the eye 
to the steamer, as he is just as much interested as 
we are in the progress of the vessel through the 
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TAUYE 


HIFUMU MIYAMOTO 


THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


bridge. The heavy dark area to the left and the 
towering background of skyscrapers add to the 
setting of the scene but do not permanently draw 
us away from the center of interest. All of which 
goes to prove that in the hands of the true pic- 
torialist many things are possible which at first 
glance seem to violate the rules of composition. 
Data: Chicago; October; 10 a.m.; bright cloudy; 
3% x 4% Graflex; 6%-inch Zeiss Tessar lens; 
stop F/5.6; K-2 filter; exposure 1/15-second; De- 
fender Panchromatic film; Amidol in tank; 
Gevaert projection portrait paper No. 32. ° 
“Tauye”, the third award, is an unusual ex- 
ample of confining the center of interest to the 
top of the picture-area, rather than at the bottom 
or at the sides. Of course, Mr. Miyamoto wished 
to place emphasis on the rice, and yet to give us 
an idea of how it was being transplanted; and so 
by passing over the rice, which has been planted, 
we come to the main theme and action of the 
picture, which portrays one of the great agricul- 
tural activities of Japan. This picture is an ex- 
cellent one to study, bearing in mind the rules of 
composition. Data: May, 4 p.m.; 314 x 444 camera; 
6-inch lens; stop F/11; Kodak filmpack; exposure 
1/35-second; Pyro developer; print, Bromide 
enlargement. A. H. Bearpstey. 


Chance Words 


How easy it is to think that we are meant, when 
in reality it is something else instead! We know 
ourselves so well, live so much in ourselves, that 
we grow tired of ourselves at times, and through 
this constant and enforced familiarity we often 
feel contempt for that ever-present personality. 
Then we begin to listen to the chance words of 
those in whose eyes we wish to appear always 
at our best, and above reproach and criticism. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we know from 
this self-knowledge how little we really are and 
how poor is our fund of worth-while qualities. 
Our humbleness makes us supersensitive to the 
opinion of those whom we wish to please. And 
when we care so much for what others say and 
have not the necessary assurance of our own 
worth as individual forces, we listen too atten- 
tively for words of censure. All of which reminds 
me of the story of a friend of mine who has re- 
cently lost all his teeth. Passing by a window, he 
chanced to overhear his wife outside exclaim force- 
fully to a friend, “Oh, I’m sick and tired of having 
that toothless old thing around!” Apprehensively 
he glanced into the garden, and was just in time 
to see her cast aside an old, broken garden rake. 

Contagt. 
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J. K. Hodges 

Dr. Irving B. Ellis 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn 
Mrs. R. O. Bethune 
Paul Bras.. 
Alexander Clair 

J. Daniels. . 

R. W. Dawson 

Carl Demaree 

James Dille 

Harry B. Fisher 
Edward L. Gockeler 
Earl Gray....... 
Dr. Kelley Hale 

M. Itoh. Se 
Sorab J. Kharegat 
Walter Lipkau 

A. E. Moebs.. 
Corrado Sallustio 
Martin Vos.. 
Leonard Purin 
Hifumu Miyamoto 
Arthur M. Underwood 
Roy and Brownie Adams 
Edward Andres 

J. M. Banerjee 
Roland F. Beer 
Matthew S..Beros 
Paul Bras 

C. H. Clapper 

J. A. Couty... 
Leland H. Croscup 
Wm. J. Ennever 

J. H. Field 

E. P. Fleming 
Edwin W. Gantt 
Waldemar Glass 

E. Graham 

Arthur W. Grumbine 
M. Gurrie 

Gertrude Hennig 
Frederick J. Hermann 
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Lionel Heymann 
R. R. Jarrett 
Theo Kay 

Dr. K. Koike 
Fred G. Korth 
Arthur J. Lang 
Alma R. Lavenson 
Dr. Davies Lazear 
Isidore Levitan 
Charles Linke 

C. P. Martin 
Melvin Martinson 
Kusutora Matsuki 
Wm. J. McCune 
F. Meyer 

John C. Moddejonge 
M. G. Monani 

C. Nabuco.. 

W. C. Niesen... 
A. G. Niido.. 

N. Okada.... ae 
Henry Y. Okiyama.. 
Alfred Petrick 

W. H. C. Pilisbury 
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Hugo Raeth 
Gaston Remy 

Mr. Reyes. 

A. E. Rutenbeck 
Thomas Scott 

K. E. Skinner 
James Simpson 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger 
Albert B. Street 
Dr. Max Thorek 
A. M. Tomlinson 
Yoneo Usami 
Annie Watkins 

J. C. Wedekind 
Adeline Winter 
George P. Wright 
Gino Zenier 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Tue front-cover illustration of our second issue 
of 1931 came to us from a great distance. Mr. 
Schermerhorn is a resident of Malang, Java, Dutch 
East Indies. He is taking an active interest in our 
monthly competition, and his effort in the com- 
petition which ended December 5 received First 
Award. Data will be found under the heading 
“Our Monthly Competition”. We believe that our 
readers will agree that this picture is one of the 
most pictorial and thoroughly pleasing photo- 
graphic efforts that have appeared in our pages 
recently. Lake Lugano is noted the world over 
for its beauty, and Mr. Schermerhorn has un- 
questionably caught a striking bit of it. At first 
glance, the two dark trees in the foreground may 
seem to hold too prominent a position in the com- 
position; but, as one studies the picture, one dis- 
covers that the eye finds no great difficulty in 
going on and out into the lake, there to enjoy the 
beautiful effect of lake-and-mountain scenery. The 
print is attractively framed by trees at the right 
and left, and these do not seem to intrude upon 
the center of interest. We compliment Mr. Scher- 
merhorn on this very beautiful picture. 

In the series of “Why I Am a Pictorial Photo- 
grapher”, which has now reached its thirty-fourth 
number, Mr. Sawyer has contributed not only a 
striking picture, but a very interesting article 
with regard to the beginning and the continuation 
of his interest in photography. All lovers of yacht- 
ing and of the sea cannot fail to react to the 
splendid action-picture which accompanies Mr. 
Sawyer’s article. There is no question about there 
being a stiff breeze and some exciting moments 
as the fair skipper strains to hold the craft on its 
course. Unfortunately data are lacking with regard 
to the position of the photographer at the time 
the picture was made. In any event, the result 
speaks for itself and grips the attention. It goes 
without saying that Mr. Sawyer has found his 
greatest pleasure in photography through the 
making of marine studies. The picture was ex- 
hibited at the International Photographic Exhibi- 
tion in Toronto, and also at the salon conducted 
by the Los Angeles Camera Club. We feel greatly 
indebted to Mr. Sawyer for his splendid co- 
operation in furnishing both the print and his 
helpful article. 

The illustrations which accompany Mr. South- 
wick’s photographic reminiscences of forty years 
ago will bring back to many of our readers their 
own early experiences in photography and the 
equipment with which they worked in those early 
days. One cannot help but marvel at the remark- 
able change in cameras as one looks at the equip- 
ment illustrated on page 63 and compares it with 
the latest Kodaks in color and the splendid in- 
struments of all types which so many manufac- 
turers have placed on the market. Truly, the 
advance has been remarkable; and who shall say 
what the next forty years will bring? 


The illustrations which accompany the very in- 
teresting article by Charles S. Strong will give 
the reader some idea of Mr. Strong’s trip through 
the Canadian Northwest. It is a matter of regret 
that lack of space prevented our reproducing his 
illustrations in a larger size. For example, in the 
group on page 69, the first picture at the left is 
an airplane view made with the object of record- 
ing the interesting experience of passing “The 
Confederation”, one of the “crack” trains of the 
Canadian National Railways. In the original print, 
the train can be made out quite distinctly by 
means of a white smoke and steam issuing from 
the engine. In the group picture, the white smoke 
is just visible and might be mistaken for a scratch 
on the plate. 

In the group on page 70, Mr. Strong has three 
very beautiful mountain-landscapes, which we 
should like to have reproduced as full pages; but 
space was lacking. We preferred to include more 
of Mr. Strong’s pictures, even though on a small 
scale, than to have only three or four in a larger 
size. 

The pictures of the caribou and the marmot, on 
page 74, suggest the possibilities in photographing 
Canadian wild life. In the March, 1931, issue Mr. 
Strong will continue his interesting article, and 
with it there will be as many illustrations as we 
can possibly include. Data for the pictures will be 
found in the article itself. 

“On Biscayne Bay” is a striking, poster-like 
effect which would be ideally adapted to the front 
cover of a publication which was attempting to 
attract tourists to the sunny skies of the South. 
The combination of the palm tree, which suggests 
warmth, and the gleaming white yacht, which 
suggests cruises in tropical seas, is very effective 
and cannot fail to appeal to the beholder. Al- 
though the piles in the foreground are part of the 
scene, perhaps they are just a bit too prominent 
and might be toned down to advantage. There 
is a white spot on the starboard, near the bow of 
the vessel, which might also be eliminated to ad- 
vantage, as it holds the eye a bit too strongly. 
The members of the crew in the small boats near 
the bow add a bit of human interest to the com- 
position, but are not prominent enough to draw 
the eye away from the main subject. The white 
cap of the sailor underneath the bow might be 
toned down a little to advantage. Data: Make of 
camera and lens not given; December, 11 a.., 
dull light; 6%-inch F/2.7 lens; used at stop 
F/6.5. We regret that the data are not more com- 
plete, as we know that our readers would be 
greatly interested. 

Each month Mr. Ponting gives our readers 
much to consider in his helpful articles and strik- 
ing illustrations. In this issue he points out the 
possibilities of improving prints by means of oil 
pigment. Certainly, his illustration “The Edge of 
the World” is remarkable when one sees the 
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rather uninteresting subject material with which 
he began. He says very truly that not many would 
select the original print as a possible salon pic- 
ture. Whether one approves of so-called “faking” 
or not, one is compelled to admit that Mr. Ponting 
has achieved a striking result. 

In the other illustrations which accompany his 
article, he presents a convincing argument in 
favor of utilizing available means to bring out 
and emphasise the important elements of a pic- 
torial composition. We have received a number of 
letters expressing the readers’ pleasure in reading 
Mr. Ponting’s monthly contributions. 

Mr. H. Reid Colpe indicates by means of four 
illustrations what may be accomplished with an 
enlarger; and there is no question but that he 
makes out a strong case in favor of this interest- 
ing, and likewise profitable, branch of photo- 
graphic work. Data will be found in the article. 

Perhaps some of our readers may contend that 
Mr. Thomas is repeating facts that are well known 
with regard to the early days of photography; 
but we feel that, at times, it is well worth while 
being reminded of the difficulties and problems 
which confronted the pioneers with the camera. 
The old daguerreotypes reproduced on page 87 
are familiar to many of us; but, on the other 
hand, we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
younger generation has come along who know little 
or nothing about the beginnings of modern photo- 
graphy, and for that reason we publish from time 
to time these references to the early days of 
photography. 

This month the Editor has selected some views 
of Mount Chocorua in New Hampshire to supply 
the text for his article. His object, as pointed out, 
is to lead the reader to consider the possibilities 
of different viewpoints in photographing the same 
subject. 

Data: “Distant and Near View of Mount 
Chocorua”-—the distant view was made with a 
3% x 444 Revolving Back Graflex; Zeiss Tessar 
lens; 2 p.m.; June; rather weak light; stop F/8; 
1/25-second exposure; Agfa filmpack; enlarged on 
Novabrom Press Bromide; Rodinal developer for 
negative and print. The near view was made with 
the same equipment from the same position, but 
with a Dallmeyer Dallon Telephoto lens; stop 
F/16; 1/10-second exposure. “Mount Chocorua 
Spring and Summer”—the spring view was made 
in the early spring as the ice was breaking up in 
Lake Chocorua; same camera and lens; stop F/8; 
exposure 1/25-second; Agfa filmpack; Gevaert 
Press Bromide; Rodinal developer. The summer 
view was made with the same equipment; stop 
F/16; exposure 1/25-second. “Mount Chocorua 
Through the Birches” was made at 4 p.m.; August; 
2% x 34% Kawee camera; Zeiss Tessar lens; stop 
F/16; exposure 1/25-second; Agfa filmpack; 
Gevaert Press Bromide; Rodinal developer for 
print and negative. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s “Sammy” is a splendid dog pic- 
ture and reveals this pictorialist’s skill in the 
matter of lighting and the utilisation of a correct 
background. The success of any animal picture 
rests upon having the subject as natural and 
contented as possible, and there seems to be no 
question but that Mr. Pillsbury has succeeded. 
We are glad to reproduce this striking dog pic- 
ture as an excellent example of what may be 
accomplished with care and an intelligent use of 


equipment. Data: Negative was made on a 
Standard Orthonon plate, and was developed in 
Amidol; lens was a Zeiss Tessar lc; F/4.5; ex- 
posure 1/10-second at full opening; made indoors 
with good light; enlargement on Gevaert Nova- 
brom, developed with M. Q. developer. 

The review and data of the pictures receiving 
awards in our competition will be found on page 
96, under the department “Our Monthly Competi- 
tion”. On the same page there is an announcement 
which will be of interest to our readers and will 
give our reasons for making this change. 


You vs. Yourself 


A man who plays golf, tennis, or billiards con- 
stantly endeavors to excel. He competes with him- 
self in trying to better his score, and appreciates 
that only as he improves his game will he ever 
become the expert he hopes to be. 

Players of note have been known to spend weeks 
in the steady practice of a single kind of shot. 
Their persistence has always paid them well, and 
practice has made them perfect. Their achieve- 
ments have won fame and general satisfaction to 
themselves and others. Their efforts, although long 
and perhaps monotonous, have won deserved and 
anticipated success. 

If you ever contemplate achieving the topmost 
rung of success in pictorial photography, you will 
find that it will pay you, too, to experiment with 
your tools. Find out just what your lens will do 
under various lights. Try the numerous adjust- 
ments on your camera. Each has its advantage, 
but might just as well have been left off the 
camera, so far as you are concerned, unless you 
have familiarised yourself with their uses. Try 
out a few of the different developers for films and 
for paper. Perhaps among them is one that will 
give you the result that you have been wishing 
for. Just wishing will not do it. Experiment! You 
will find that you have been overlooking a lot of 
fun in experiments. 

The judgment of salon juries is the hardest 
examination you can seek. Try out a few salons 
with some of your best prints. As opinions will 
differ, it behooves you to try other salons with 
the same prints. Do not let one successful accep- 
tance or a failure of acceptance lead you to believe 
that you “know” how or that you never will, as 
the case may be. Try again and then again. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the ultimate result. 
Just make it a game between you and yourself. 

The Groundglass. 


oy 


LittLe Bitty was the center of a group of admiring 
men and women. It was when he lived in Boston 
and had crawled out on thin ice at Franklin Park to 
rescue a playmate who had broken through. 

“Tell us, my boy, how you were brave enough to 
risk your life to save your friend’, asked one of the 
ladies. 

“T had to”, was the breathless answer. “He had my 
skates on!” 

Boston Mail. 
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We Thank You Sincerely 


In spite of the period of depression and dis- 
couragement which individually and collectively so 
many were passing through at the 1930 Christ- 
mas season, we cannot help feeling deeply touched 
by the large number of Christmas greetings and 
messages which arrived from all parts of this 
country and overseas. In some cases, the Air Mail 
proved to be too slow and Christmas greetings 
sped our way by telegraph. We noted an increas- 
ing use of photographs instead of the more con- 
ventional printed greeting. We appreciate some- 
thing of what the photographic greeting card 
meant in time and work, for the simple reason 
that the Editor participated in the preparation of a 
photographic folder, and after making nearly three 
hundred small enlargements and pasting them in 
the folder, he came to the conclusion that although 
he believed heartily in utilising photographic ma- 
terials, yet, whichever way one looked at it, it 
was a long, tedious task, if one’s mailing list was 
of any considerable size. One difficulty that many 
contended with was that they did not begin to 
make their photographic greeting cards early 
enough before the holiday season. The thing to do 
is to begin early in October and to make a few 
prints at a time, so that when the first of De- 
cember arrives the required number of prints will 
be ready and it will be a comparatively simple 
task to mount them appropriately on cards or in 
folders. 

We particularly noted the originality of many 
of our greetings, and we compliment those who 
had the courage of their convictions and decided 
to leave the beaten track. There is no question but 
that the several branches of photography offer al- 
most unlimited opportunity for individual expres- 
sion. It can be a matter of design, as well as a 
matter of pictorial composition and artistic 
beauty. It all depends upon the individual’s ar- 
tistic and technical equipment and how far one 
wishes to test one’s skill. 

It was indeed a pleasure to receive these photo- 
graphic expressions of good will and encourage- 
ment, and to know something of the effort and 
work it required to send these messages on their 
way. However, the Editor does not wish to con- 
vey the impression that he values his other greet- 
ings any the less because they did not happen 
to be made by photography. There were so many 
beautiful cards with such splendid sentiments on 
them that it is impossible to acknowledge them all 
individually, as the Editor would like to do. The 
important thing is that he wishes to convey, if he 
possibly can, his deep appreciation to all who sent 
him a Christmas word of cheer, whether it was 
conveyed by photography or not. After all, it is 
the message which counts in the end and not its 
method of transmission. 


Our Monthly Competition 


Very often, when something new is begun, even 
though it appears to be based on sound reasoning 
and careful planning, those who are responsible 
for the change sometimes wonder whether, after 
all, the move has been a wise one. In a measure, 
that is the way we felt about the changes in our 
competitions. We believed sincerely that we were 
working for the best interests of all concerned; 
but having set our hands to the task, we wondered 
whether or not it would work out as we hoped. We 
are glad to say that after a trial of two months 
the number and quality of prints entered in our 
new competition are equal to and, in a number of 
cases, superior to those submitted in competitions 
under the old rules. Even through the busy holi- 
day season, entries have continued to come in, 
proving that our readers were sincerely interested 
in our competition under the new arrangement. 
Altogether, we feel very much encouraged and 
pleased at the cordial reception given the change 
in our competitions. As we have stated a number 
of times, we are always open to constructive suj;- 
gestions for improvement, and we shall be most 
happy to make any changes in the future which 
will enable us to be of greater service to all. 


Back Numbers of Photo-Era 


In reply to our advertisement in the January 
issue, a number of our subscribers and readers 
have co-operated in filing with us their list of such 
back numbers of PHoro-Era Macazine as they 
have at hand and in good condition. It was our 
purpose to co-operate with those who wanted back 
numbers, rather than any special need of our own. 
For this reason we are turning over inquiries for 
back numbers direct to those who have listed 
their back numbers with us. All prices and other 
details are to be arranged for direct. We simply 
turn over all inquiries to those that we believe can 
meet the requirements. 

Incidentally, during the past year there seems 
to have been an unusual increase in the demand 
for back copies, and we are eager to co-operate 
in any way that we can to help inquirers get them. 


Sle 


Pat Knew! 


_ Partand his wife went to the theater for the first time 
in their twenty years of married life. They arrived 
good and early, and Mary was taking in the gorgeous 
surroundings with the keenest of pleasure. 

Nudging Pat, she whispered: “What’s that word 
‘asbestos’ mean up there on the curtain?” 

“Be quiet”, said Pat, “and don’t show your igno- 
rance. That’s Latin for ‘Welcome’.” Contact. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Photography in the Testing of Explosives 


Puorocrapuic methods have been employed to 
excellent advantage in the study of various prob- 
lems in connection with explosives and their uses. 
Probably the first to use photography in studying 
phenomena connected with explosives was the 








FIGURE 1 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 
Method used by Jaffé in photographing the flash 
of explosives. 


Austrian military engineer, Max Jaffé, who in 1895 
made a study of the flash resulting from the igni- 
tion of explosives of various types. The flash, as 
is well known, exhibits differences in intensity, ac- 
cording to the nature of the explosive, the charge, 
and to a certain extent the manner of ignition. 
For many purposes, as in mines, the safety of an 
explosive depends very largely on the intensity of 
the flash—the less the flash the less the danger 
of igniting inflammable gases or fine coal-dust, 
which often lurk in corners of a mine. To study 
the variations in the flash with different explo- 
sives and under different conditions, Jaffé had 
recourse to photography. The method used in his 
experiments is shown in Figure 1. The suspended 
cartridge J, containing a given quantity of the 
explosive, was attached to the wooden framework 
ABC by the copper wire CD, so that the length 
of the cartridge is seen from the camera. The 
apparatus was used only on dark nights, the lens 
being left open and the cartridge of explosive set 
off electrically. In the study of explosives which 
are blown out, a steel cannon was used, the muzzle 
being located in approximately the same position 
as the cartridge. 

Later studies on the length and duration of 
the flame of typical explosives, more particularly 
of the type used in mines, and the ignition of gas- 
air and coal-dust and air mixtures have been 


made at the United States Bureau of Mines Experi- 
ment Station at Bruceton, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where a special laboratory has been developed for 
firing and photographing the flames of explosives. 
The explosive, usually 100 grams, is fired from 
a cast steel cannon 24 inches in diameter and 36 
in length, which is attached to a concrete founda- 
tion and enclosed in the vertical iron cylinder 
shown in Figure 2. A door in one side of this 
cylinder gives access to the cannon for charging. 
This cylinder is connected to the camera, which 
is enclosed in the house to the right by a light- 
tight tube. Within there is a slit eight feet long 
and two inches wide on line with the lens of the 
camera and near the top of the cannon. The film 
is attached to a revolving drum, the normal speed 
of which is 65 feet per second; but with slow- 
burning explosives, the duration of the flame is 
longer than the time required for one revolution 
of the drum, hence with these a slower speed 
must be used to prevent overlapping of the points 
where the flame begins and ends. The duration 
of the flame is measured by the length of the 
image on the film. The speed of revolution being 
accurately known, it is very simple to calculate 
the duration of the flash from the length of the 
image on the film. Since the slit previously men- 
tioned is parallel to the muzzle of the cannon, the 
height of the image at any point indicates the 
height of the flame at that period of the flash. 

A somewhat similar camera employing moving 
film has been used likewise in the investigation 
of the rate of detonation of different explosives. 
The rate of detonation is a very important factor 
in the choice of explosives for different purposes. 
Other things being equal, the higher the rate of 
detonation of an explosive the greater the shatter- 
ing power of the explosive. The camera used for 
this purpose is outlined in Figure 3. As in the 
camera already described, the film is carried on a 
revolving drum. The quartz lens focuses the image 





Courtesy, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines 
FIGURE 2 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 
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FIGURE 3 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


lrrangement of apparatus used for photographing 
the. rate of detonation of an explosive. 


of the flash on the film through a narrow slit. The 
entire apparatus is enclosed in a light-tight house 
and the explosive suspended 30 feet from the 
camera and set off by an electric detonator. 

Since every explosive, no matter how rapid its 
detonation, requires some time, the image of the 
flame on the film is not vertical, but is inclined 
at an angle, the degree of which will depend upon 
the rate of detonation. The lower the rate of de- 
tonation, the greater inclination of the image from 
the vertical. Since the speed of the drum is accu- 
rately known, the rate of detonation may be cal- 
culated from the angle of the image of the flash 
as recorded on the film. Two such photographs are 
shown in Figure 3. 

A method of determining the rate of detonation 
from spark photographs of sound-waves which are 
produced by the detonation of the explosive, as 
used by Smith, is worthy of mention. This is essen- 
tially the same method used by Foley and Souder 
in photographing sound-waves, an account of 
which appeared in these pages recently. A com- 
plete description of the methods employed by Smith 
will be found in Physical Review, 1925, 25, 870. 





Courtesy, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines 
FIGURE 4 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


Photographic records of the rate of detonation of 
explosives made with the camera referred to in text. 


The method of sound-wave photography as devel- 
oped by Foley has also been employed at the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station to obtain slow- 
motion pictures of the sound-waves that spread 
out from the explosion. For kinematography, how- 
ever, the electric spark as used by Foley is re- 
placed by a high-intensity carbon-arc, the light 
from this being focused onto a stainless steel 
mirror, a steel mirror being used because one of 
glass would be shattered by the explosion. The 
light from this mirror passes through the region 
where the pressure waves are spreading out from 
the exploding cartridge and thence to the high- 
frequency motion-picture camera. 

Photographic methods of determining the rate 
of detonation have been applied not only to the 
study of the rate of detonation of different grades 
of explosives, but to such problems as the effect 
of detonation from both ends of the cartridge, 
the effect of mixing cartridges of two or more 
explosives in the same batch, and the sensitiveness 
of an explosive to detonation. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. St. J. Perrott, Super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Experiment Station 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, for three 
of the photographs reproduced and for some of 
the details concerning the work of that station. 


New Photoflash Lamp Free of Danger, 
Makes Flashlight Photography 


Easier, Better 


Fire hazards, danger of explosion, and their at- 
tending damage or human injury, sometimes 
caused in connection with flashlight photography, 
are passing into oblivion with the use of the new 
Westinghouse Photoflash lamp—a discovery by 
which an ordinary incandescent lamp bulb con- 
fines and tames a four-million candlepower flash of 
lightning. 

Like the powerful genie, imprisoned in a glass 
bottle that the fabled fisherman found in the 
sea, this new lamp confines potential light so great 
that, when released, it produces a quantity and 
quality of illumination which makes flashlight 
photography easy, simple, and clear. 

The danger from the use of flashlight powder 
induces photographers—particularly in the ama- 
teur field—to use the Photoflash lamp. Home fur- 
nishings or other inflammable surroundings cannot 
be ignited or damaged from this lamp. It pro- 
duces no flame and, of course, no smoke; the 
glass confines the chemical reactions and all resi- 
due. A flash of brilliant white light, ten thousand 
times brighter than the ordinary home-lighting 
Mazda lamp produces, occurs so quickly that one 
may easily photograph people in action and 
rapidly moving objects. 

Similar to a 100-watt household Mazda lamp in 
size, the Photoflash lamp operates in any ordinary 
electric light socket or from any ordinary hand 
flashlight battery, when equipped with an ordinary 
household lamp receptacle or socket. The duration 
of the flash depends upon the voltage. With a stand- 
ard dry cell, the flash takes place in approximately 
1/15 second; with 115-volt alternating current, in 
from 1/15 to 1/25 second. The efficiency of the 
flash is greatly increased by the use of reflectors. 
A Westinghouse Photoflash lamp in a small hand 
reflector is well adapted to the use of the amateur 
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in home portraiture. Larger reflectors provide the 
professional with a source of illumination which is 
uniform, highly actinic, noiseless, and convenient, 
and enables him to work in the home with the 
least possible inconvenience and with the assur- 
ance of properly timed and lighted negatives. A 
single Photoflash lamp will illuminate an area of 
100 square feet with a lens working at F/8. For 
large banquets, interiors with moving objects, 
such as store interiors, etc., a larger number of 
lamps distributed in the regular lighting fixtures 
and screened from the position of the camera by 
reflectors or opaque screens provide a convenient 
and highly satisfactory source of illumination. The 
exact arrangement of the Photoflash bulbs must 
necessarily be dependent upon individual condi- 
tions, while the number to be used depends largely 
on the types of walls, woodwork, and so on. As a 
guide, one Photoflash lamp to each 300 square feet 
of floor space is recommended. 


Motion-Pictures in Color as Applied 
to Medical Teaching Films 


In 1927 the American College of Surgeons, 
together with the Motion-Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America and the Eastman Kodak 
Company, realising the possibilities of the teaching 
film as applied to medical subjects, began a com- 
prehensive program of research and experimenta- 
tion, the ultimate aim being the production and 
widespread distribution of teaching films among 
physicians and medical colleges. 

In general, motion-pictures of surgical subjects 
deal with a class of subjects in which the princi- 
pal emphasis is upon detailed structure. These 
structures quite frequently are differentiated from 
one another chiefly by their color-differences which, 
unfortunately, lie for the most part in the red 
end of the spectrum. 

While, by the use of panchromatic film, it is 
possible in the majority of cases to produce films 
in which the essential differences in color are re- 
vealed, there are many cases in which nothing 
short of full rendering in actual color is of any 
value. 

While the Busch two-color process has been 
extensively used for the production of surgical 
teaching films in Germany*, in this country only 
the Kodacolor process has been used. Two-color 
processes give a fair rendering of the colors oc- 
curring in most surgical subjects, but not so 
good as a three-color process. Kodacolor has the 
added advantages of being simple and inexpensive. 

In some experiments described by Harris B. 
Tuttle before the Society of Motion-Picture En- 
gineers recently, it has been found that in using 
the Kodacolor process for surgical subjects, with 
incandescent lamps as the source of illumination, 
the position of the ratio-diaphragm supplied with 
each roll of Kodacolor film must be exactly re- 
versed, so that the section which is meant to cut 
down the blue area of the filter is over the red 
portion instead. This change is made necessary 
by the difference in the spectrum of daylight and 
gas-filled incandescent lamps; if the filter is used 
in the ordinary way the film has a predominant 

*See, for example, Naumann, The Busch Two-Color 
igh the Service of Medicine. Phot. Korr. 1929, 
DOs ‘. 


red color. However, if the ratio-diaphragm is 
reversed in the manner described, excellent color- 
rendering is obtained. 

A special medical spotlight has heen developed 
by the Medical Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. This carries a 500-watt tungsten lamp, 
the light from which passes through a cell of 
heat-absorbing liquid which removes most of the 
heat without materially reducing the actinic 
strength of the light. The amount of light neces- 
sary to obtain fully-timed negatives varies quite 
naturally with the color of the subject and the 
depth of the cavity. Great care is necessary in 
arranging the lighting in order to avoid discon- 
certing shadows and at the same time obtain the 
roundness so necessary to an effective presenta- 
tion of the subject. As the beam from the medical 
spotlight is concentrated, it is suitable only for 
operations which cover a very small area; for 
larger areas, 500-watt bulbs and the ordinary 
Kodalite reflectors are used. Satisfactory Koda- 
color pictures can be made with three Kodalites 
placed at a distance of 31% feet from the subject, 
the light being diffused by one thickr ess of cheese- 
cloth and the camera run at hatli-. seed (8 pic- 
tures per second). With the medical spotlights, 
only two will be needed at a distance of four feet. 


Photographing Heat Radiations 


Hencky and Neubert, in the German scientific 
journal Naturwissenschaften (1930, 18, 392), state 
that it is possible to photograph bodies at tem- 
peratures of from 300° to 400° centigrade, by the 
use of infra-red plates sensitised with neocyanine, 
with from 4 to 5 hours’ exposure. This method is 
stated to be superior to the use of th .opiles on 
account of the greater accuracy. The uensities on 
the plates are calibrated from densities produced 
by simultaneous exposure to sources of known 
temperature. The temperature-field of a piece of 
apparatus containing a hot gas at 390° C. was 
photographed by an overnight exposure to illus- 
trate the value of the process. All visible radiation 
in the room was absorbed by a solution of iodine 
in carbon disulphide. 

This brings to mind some of the experiments 
conducted by the late Sir William Abney toward 
the middle of the eighties, with his infra-red sensi- 
tive emulsion. He succeeded in preparing an emul- 
sion containing a molecular form of silver bromide 
which was sensitive far into the infra-red without 
the use of any sensitising dyes whatsoever. Abney 
used this emulsion in his work on the infra-red 
portion of the solar spectrum, and in some experi- 
ments which he made he stated that it was possible 
with this emulsion to photograph the radiation 
from a boiling tea kettle—the temperature of 
which would be even lower than those mentioned 
at the beginning of this note. 


cs) 


Tue Photographer: “I’ve been getting a good deal 
of credit for my work lately.” 
His Model: “But can you get enough of it to live on?” 
Exchange. 
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Prosasty the most important, and certainly the 
most poignant, photographic event of the month 
has been the development of the Andrée films 
made in the Arctic Expedition thirty-three years 
ago and which have lain hidden and latent all 
this time on the desolate and frost-bound island 
of Kvito. Whether a third of a century is a record 
or not—it probably is—for films to remain un- 
developed is immaterial. Here we have a com- 
pletely authenticated case, an extreme example 
of a tremendous interval between the making and 
development of the photographs. 

Found after all these years, with the bodies and 
effects of the explorers, they have been taken to 
Stockholm an¢ there most carefully treated and 
developed by vrofessor J. Herzberg. At first, the 
films were reported to be absolute blanks; but it 
turned out that they were irregular in quality, 
and some have yielded results that are photo- 
graphically excellent. The Times has published 
several, among which those showing the balloon 
on the ice after the landing on July 14, 1897, and 
the First Camp are very striking and convincing; 
and it seems almost uncanny that these graphic 
witnesses of the activities of the explorers should, 
so to speak, come to life thirty-three years after 
the men who made them had perished. 

One canr*t help wondering what make of film 
was used; 1. * it must have been of excellent keep- 
ing-quality. No better testimonial to its worth 
could be had than these clear, sharp pictures of 
busy men as reproduced in the Times. [It was 
Kodak film.—Enprror.] This demonstration of keep- 
ing-qualities is likely to make ordinary photo- 
graphers less careful about the age of their plates 
and films, although probably the prevailing low, 
and presumably dry temperature, had an impor- 
tant influence in the preservation of these Andrée 
films. 

London is making efforts at Christmas cheer- 
fulness in spite of trade depression. Shops are 
competing with one another in enormous outside 
decorations to attract shoppers, especially the 
small embryo citizens, whose school holidays have 
just begun, and to whom Aladdin’s Cave at one 
store or the Santa Claus Palace at another are 
far more important than the bad times that are 
making their elders look so grave. 

While sauntering up Regent Street and looking 
into Kodak’s big window last week we heard a 
small boy say to his mother, “Well, if you really 
want to know what I should like for Christmas, 
it is a Kodacolor Ciné Camera.” We hope she 
really did want to know and that he got his 
wish; anyhow, we all entered the Kodak premises 
together to see a demonstration. The colors were 
excellent, and one had to confess what a charm 
a bit of color can give. Of course, we had the 
market stall with oranges—what would color 
photography do without this useful fruit?—in front 
of which stood a Spanish-looking market woman. 


“But I thought they were movies” was audibly 
whispered behind us, and we sympathised with the 
smali boy’s disappointment; for the Spanish 
market woman was not playing up to the moving 
film, but was doing her best to maintain a rigid, 
old-fashioned photographic attitude and expres- 
sion while the reel was extravagantly ticking 
away. Such a waste it seemed to us; and one 
could only conclude that the photographer had no 
command of Spanish, or he would certainly have 
shouted “For goodness’ sake get a move on!” 
Just once was she disturbed, when a friend ap- 
peared in the picture; only for a second, however, 
for a frown from the star performer soon made 
her hurriedly bob back, with an expression that 
seemed to say, “Sorry, but I didn’t see you were 
being photographed!” It was the one bright spot 
in the reel. The next reel showed the backs of 
three men in a boat, sitting chatting. One wished 
for the boy’s sake that they were not quite so 
deep in conversation, but that they might dis- 
agree, fight, push each other overboard, or, in 
fact, do anything to give the reel a little incident. 
“I wish they would get a move on”, we heard 
behind us, but the only move visible was a very 
gentle one on the water. When we came away 
we hardly needed the polite assistant’s assurance 
that the films were all the work of amateurs! 

A rising photographer named Cecil Beaton is 
exhibiting a collection of his photographs and 
paintings at the Cooling Galleries in London this 
month. No one could call this a dull show, and 
we found it most entertaining, as both photo- 
graphs and paintings are not only original but 
rather daring. Mr. Beaton has that gift of com- 
posing on the plate, to which he adds a technical 
knowledge of drawing. 

A critic remarked about these portraits that 
they seemed to be more what people themselves 
would like to be than what they really were. If 
this is the truth, then Mr. Beaton should be popu- 
lar, indeed; for who could ask more? If this is 
so, then we are let into the secret that most of 
his women sitters want to be like fashion plates of 
the ultra-modern variety; for not a few of them 
seemed to have stepped straight out of the pages 
of Vogue. 

To give our readers a little idea of the eccen- 
tricity of some of these studies, we might men- 
tion that the face of one sitter is repeated three 
times in one picture, another appears among three 
masks, and yet another is shown sitting on a bed 
being handed coffee by a Negro servant. But 
all these accessories harmonise and are arranged 
in so skilful a manner that nothing is out of 
the picture. Mr. Beaton’s sense of values stands 
by him, and it is never the unessential that is 
stressed. 

Following the present-day fashion of a well- 
known author introducing an exhibition to the 

(Continued on next page) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








To Honor George Eastman 


Preswent Tuomas J. Watson, of the Society of 
the Genesee of New York, in announcing the 32d 
annual reunion and dinner to members, said: 

“Arrangements already are well advanced for 
what promises to be the most notable dinner in 
the long and distinguished history of the Society 
of the Genesee when the members of that organisa- 
tion gather at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on Monday evening, February 9, 1931, to 
pay honor to George Eastman, of Rochester, 
whose achievements and benefactions have made 
him a beloved citizen of the world. 

“The international character of Mr. Eastman’s 
fame and the far-reaching influence of his career, 
not alone in the development of the City of 
Rochester along commercial and cultural lines, but 
his contributions to world progress and human 
happiness have assumed such gigantic proportions 
that leaders in all fields of human endeavor from 
widely scattered parts of the world are taking this 
occasion of the Society of the Genesee to express 
a tribute which has long lingered in their minds 
and hearts and for which they have not yet found 
adequate expression. 

“From the time of the first announcement that 
Mr. Eastman was to be the honored guest at the 
Thirty-Second Annual Dinner of the Society of 
the Genesee, offers of co-operation have come from 
many distinguished sources, and the seating list 
for this event promises to be one that will be 
treasured in the years to come by those who 
attend. 

“Dr. Rush Rhees, who himself has been the object 
of much public admiration lately in connection 
with the opening of the Greater University of 
Rochester, and Louis Wiley of New York will be 
speakers. Sir Roland Lindsay, British Ambassador ; 
Paul Claudel, French Ambassador; Nobile Gia- 
como de Martino, Italian Ambassador, and W. 
Bostrom, Swedish Minister, will be present.” 


Two Booklets on the Photoflash Lamp 


Ovr readers will be interested in two attractive 
booklets entitled “The General Electric Photoflash 
Lamp”—one issued by the Sales Promotion De- 
partment of the National Lamp Works, General 
Electric Company, and the other by the Engineer- 
ing Department. The first deals with the use of 
the photoflash lamp in relation to the amateur 
and his work; and the other describes the more 
technical characteristics and methods of use of 
the photoflash lamp. We suggest that our readers 
ask their local dealers for these booklets, or send 
for them to the General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. In view of the increasing 
use of the photoflash lamp in many branches of 
amateur and professional work, we are confident 
that these new booklets will be found of great 
interest and practical value. 


New York Institute Graduate with 
Brazilian Expedition 


One of the most interesting and important ex- 
peditions of recent years left New York City, De- 
cember 26, 1930. This was the Matto Grosso Ex- 
pedition, headed by Captain Valdimir Pefilieff, 
which will spend approximately one year making 
talking motion-pictures in the jungles of unex- 
plored Brazil. The photographic and motion-pic- 
ture work of this expedition will be performed by 
Floyd Crosby, a graduate of the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography who has done excellent work 
with William Beebe and other explorers. Gradu- 
ates of the New York Institute are making names 
for themselves, as is further shown by the fact 
that two exhibitors at the annual show of the 
Camera Club were graduates of the Institute. Mr. 
Samuel F. Falk, the president of the New York In- 
stitute of Photography, 10 West 33rd Street, New 
York City, will be glad to answer any inquiries 
and send full information regarding the school 
and its work to anyone who is interested. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


public, Mr. Osbert Sitwell contributes the eulo- 
gistic forewords to the catalog. Mr. Sitwell may 
or may not know all about photography, but 
personally we always feel that good wine needs 
no bush, and would rather not be handed these 
ready-made and complimentary opinions of a 
man’s work. 

There is yet to be another Himalayan Expedi- 
tion in the early spring which is to attempt to 
climb Mount Kamet (25,431 feet). This time it 
will be all British, and Mr. Frank Smythe, whom 
our readers may remember was the only English 
representative in the international undertaking 
that unsuccessfully assailed Kanchenjunga last 
year, is responsible. Mr. Smythe, who was origi- 
nally on the staff of the Kodak Magazine, is a 
great photographer and intrepid mountaineer, and 
also has the gift, as a writer, of graphically, mod- 
estly, and convincingly describing his adventures. 
The articles he wrote on the Kanchenjunga trip 
remain in the memory, and with his most striking 
photographs of the higher regions of the mountain 
give us stay-at-homes some idea of the beauty, the 
dangers and uniqueness of such heights. 


Air Corps to Map Olympia Peninsula 


Tue 15th Photo Section at Crissy Field, Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco, Calif., has been detailed 
to map an area of 1,800 square miles on the 
Olympia Peninsula in Washington. The project is 
in command of Lieutenant E. B. Bobzien, with 
Sergeant Stockwell as photographer. 
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A new photographic plane is to be used on this 
project, having been built for the Army by the 
Fairchild Company. With supercharger equipment 
on the “Wasp” motor, the plane has a service 
ceiling of 20,500 feet. Oxygen tanks are carried 
for altitude work. Special navigation instruments 
are carried in the cabin, and there is space for 
two cameras with all accessories and room for 
two men. 

The camera being used on the present project is 
a Bagley multi-lens, having four lenses that 
operate simultaneously, photographing an area of 
eighteen square miles at 15,000 feet with a single 
exposure. This new equipment makes possible a 
more accurate survey than is possible on the 
ground, at less expense and with an enormous 
saving of time. 

From the photographic prints, it is possible for 
engineers to compile practically all of the neces- 
sary data for making topographical maps with vir- 
tually no ground work, even to placing of con- 
tours to as close as a ten-foot interval. 

Air Corps News Letter. 


Willoughby’s Film Rental Library 


Tue increasing number of our readers who now 
own 16-millimeter projectors will be interested in 
the new Willoughby Film Rental Library Catalog. 
In this booklet are listed dramas, comedies, car- 
toons, travel, education, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Membership in the Renta] Library may be 
easily arranged for, and the catalog explains 
how this may be done. We suggest that our 
readers write for a copy and place themselves in a 
position to enjoy the many excellent 16-millimeter 
films which are now available. Inquiries will re- 
ceive prompt attention by addressing Willoughby 
Film Rental Library, 110 West 32d Street, New 
York City. 


The Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the Society in De- 
cember the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Fernberger; vice-presidents, Carroll 
Frey and John Allen; treasurer, J. J. Baylson; 
secretary, E. A. McKinley. 

The Society has had, and still has, the names 
of many on its roll who were once among the 
active workers. For various reasons many of 
these faces now are rarely seen in its rooms, or 
only occasionally visit its precincts to engage in 
the mysteries and incantations, often profane, of 
the darkroom. It was for this class of members 
that the Entertainment Committee launched an 
“Old-Timers’ Night”. The older members only 
were invited, and a goodly number turned out. 
The main idea, of course, was to get these mem- 
bers to fraternise and to review in reminiscence 
the photographic work and problems of a prior 
generation. To give the gathering a modern slant, 
movies were introduced. Mr. H. P. Baily, a mem- 
ber of long standing, showed the veterans how 
even an old-timer can keep abreast of the times 
by exhibiting his interesting bird films, made with 
a telephoto lens, during his summer vacation in 
Maine. Motion-pictures were also made of those 
present, and everyone was given an opportunity 


to test his temerity in facing the camera. Mr. Elias 
Goldensky, another ancient and honorable, in- 
veigled some of the party into the studio and 
made several extremely interesting portraits of 
Frederick E. Ives, well-known in color photo- 
graphy; C. Yarnall Abbott, who has long since 
forsaken photography for painting in oil; and Dr. 
Collier F. Martin, surgeon of note, who uses in 
his lectures slides made in his darkroom. The meet- 
ing was voted a huge success and will most likely 
be duplicated at a future date. 


E. A. McKintey. 


Photography Simplified—Exposure 
and Development 


Any announcement of new publications from 
Burroughs Wellcome and Company, 9 East 4lst 
Street, New York City, is always received with 
interest by amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. For many years the “Wellcome” Photo- 
graphic Exposure Calculator, Handbook, and 
Diary has been close to the hearts of photo- 
graphers in all parts of the world. The 1931 edi- 
tion is now ready and contains the very latest 
data and information available. This book is too 
well known to need further description. A mere 
statement that the new edition is ready is sufficient 
to send amateur and professional photographers 
to their dealers for copies. 

In addition to the “Wellcome” Diary there are 
two new booklets, one devoted to development, and 
the other to exposure. Both are illustrated and 
contain much practical information on these re- 
spective subjects. Copies of these booklets may be 
obtained through dealers or by writing direct to 
the manufacturers. The Burroughs Wellcome 
“Tabloid” and “Soloid” photographic chemicals 
in the form of tablets have been used success- 
fully for many years in all parts of the world, 
and today they are recognised as a standard 
product of the very first quality. 


New Committee for Society of 
Motion-Picture Engineers 


ApporintTMENTs for the personnel of the commit- 
tees to serve the Society of Motion-Picture Engi- 
neers for the following year have been made by 
J. I. Crabtree, President. The committees and 
their chairmen are as follows: 

Color, W. V. D. Kelley, DuChrome Film Sys- 
tems, 6723 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, 
Calif.; Convention, W. C. Kunnzmann, National 
Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Membership, H. T. 
Cowling, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.; 
Papers, O. M. Glunt, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, N.Y.; Progress, G. E. Matthews, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Publicity, 
W. Whitmore, Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.; Historical, C. L. Gregory; 
Sound, H. B. Santee, Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N.Y.; Standards, A. C. 
Hardy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Studio Lighting, M. W. 
Palmer, Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. Long 
Island, N.Y. Several other committees are to be 
formed, according to Mr. Crabtree, but members 
for these have not been selected as yet. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tur holiday season of the year, around Christ- 
mas’ time, usually causes a slight dropping off of 
entries in our monthly competitions; but this year 
we were surprised to find that there was actually 
an increase over last year. Whether this was due 
to the néw rules or to more leisure on the part of 
our readers we do not know. In any event, the 
competition which closed January 5, 1931, was 
unusually large, and the quality of the prints as 
a whole was unusually high. We continue to re- 
ceive letters of approval with regard to the change 
in rules, and apparently there are many readers 
who are now sending prints who did not do so 
before. There is no question but that the major- 
ity seem to like the new order of things in the 
monthly competition. 

Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S., of the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club, received First Place; Melvin 
Martinson, of the same camera club, Second Place; 
and Edward Bafford, not a club member, Third 
Place. With regard to Honorable Mention 
Awards, the Fort Dearborn Camera Club received 
two; the Cleveland Photographic Society, two; 
the Orymca Camera Club, two; the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, one, and the Photo-Pic- 
torialists of Columbus, one. We welcome the 
Photo-Pictorialists of Columbus to our competi- 
tion and wish them success. The members of the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club are bending every 
effort to roll up enough points to clinch the 
Tropuy Cup next June. If they do not succeed in 
winning first, second, or third place, they have 
so many entries that the Honorable Mention 
awards alone help to make a sizable score each 
month. We believe that other camera clubs can 
do likewise, if they will. We hope that some 
camera club will make the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club work very hard for that cup, so that the 
winners, whoever they may be, will know that 
they have been in a real race. According to our 
records, the standing of the clubs, as of January 
5, 1931, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club.....15 points 
Orymea Camera Club... ..... 24% points 
Cleveland Photographic Society... 2 points 
Photographic Club of Baltimore.. 12 points 
Brookiyn Yustitute............... 1 point 
Schenectady Camera Club........ 1 point 
Photographic Society of Philadel- 

MN os edie go bis os ke sabe ees se point 
Photo-Pictorialists of Columbus... point 





Portland Society of Art, 
Photo-Section 


We have been informed by Mr. Oliver P. T. 
Wish, Secretary and Treasurer of the Portland 
Society of Art, that the Annual Exhibition of the 
Photo-Section will be held April 17 to May 18, 
1931. The last day for receiving prints will be 
March 27, 1931. ‘The exhibition, as in previous 
years, will be conducted on the jury system. All 
prints will be framed by the museum, and not 
more than four prints are to be submitted by one 
contributor.’ The press view and reception will 
be held on Friday evening, April 17, 1931. 


‘ 


It was the Editor’s privilege to see the 1930 
Exhibition and to note that, although it was not 
announced as an international exhibition, never- 
theless there were many beautiful pictorial prints 
from overseas. Doubtless this year there will be 
an even greater number of entries, and we hope 
that our readers will plan to be represented at 
what has become one of the leading exhibitions in 
the United States. 


A Correction 


Dear Mr. Bearpstey: 

In my article in January Puoro-Era, 1931, 
“Speed Ratings and Speed Plates”, I made two 
“bulls” and the compositor helped me_ with 
another. 

In writing of the Ica Juwel Camera, I mis- 
spelled it “Jewel”. That’s what it is, however. 

In the last column, page 27, I say, “exposure 
about 32 seconds for the darker side and double 
for the lighter side.” This, of course, should be 
exactly the reverse. 

Following the ninth line in the second column, 
page 26, two slugs have been _ inadvertently 
omitted. The line should read, “In the 1931 edi- 
tion this plate is rated 1/24-1/32.” 


Yours truly, 
Mitton M. 


[As a matter of fact, the Editor was to blame 
for failing to catch the errors in Mr. Bitter’s arti- 
cle. Trying to get out an issue just at the holiday 
season is not always so easy as might be assumed. 
There seems to be a bit too much excitement in 
the air to permit necessary concentration. It was 
very kind of Mr. Bitter to attempt to shoulder 
the blame; but the Editor simply will not let him 
get away with it—Eprrvor.] 


Bitter. 


Bausch Memorial Bridge Dedication 


On New Year’s day, the city of Rochester dedi- 
cated its newest and finest span across the Gene- 
see River as the Bausch Memorial Bridge in 
honor of John Jacob Bausch, founder of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 

The tablet unveiled during the dedication ex- 
ercises reads: 


Bauscu Memoriat Brince 
Erected 1930 

By tue City or Rocuester 

By the will of the people a memorial to 

Joun Jacos Bauscu 
Pioneer manufacturer and _ industrial 

leader, who gave Rochester leadership 

in America’s optical industry. 


This tablet was unveiled by Eleanor Eisenhart, 
great granddaughter of John Jacob Bausch, after 
a speech by Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the 
University of Rochester. 

In many ways this is regarded as a most fitting 
tribute. The first bridge to span the river at this 
point was built in 1873, and the following year 
the first company-owned Bausch & Lomb plant 
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was built immediately adjacent to it. The plant 
and the bridge have “grown up together”, and it 
is a coincidence that the new Bausch Memorial 
bridge was built in the year that marked the 
100th anniversary of the birth of John Jacob 
Bausch. 


1931 Photographic Conventions 


1. Missourr Valley Photographers’ Association. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 3-5. 


2. Southwestern Photographers’ Association. 
Dallas, Tex., March 10-12. 
3. Southeastern Photographers’ Association. 


Atlanta, Ga., March 17-19. 

4. Professional Photographers’ Association of 
the Middle Atlantic States. Atlantic City, N.J., 
April 21-23. 

5. O-M-I_ Photographers’ 
Point, Ohio, August 3-7. 

6. Pacific International Photographers’ Associ- 
ation. San Francisco, Calif., August 25-27. 

7. Photographers’ Association of New England. 
Boston, Mass., September 22-24. 

8. North Central Photographers’ 
The manufacturers and dealers will support a 
convention at either Milwaukee or Minneapolis 
about the middle of May, if this new regional 
association can be organised in time. 


Association. Cedar 


Association. 


For all information, write to International 
Headquarters, 2258 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


International Association Adopts 
New Emblem 


Tue Photographers International Association of 
America has a new emblem. In the opinion of 
both prominent artists and photographers, this 
new emblem is one of the most striking things 
of its kind in use by any organisation. As soon as 
possible, the new emblem will be made available 
to all members of the International Association. 





NEW EMBLEM 


THE 


Copies of the emblem in electrotype, decalcomania, 
and sticker-form will be sent free to all members. 

The electrotypes can be used to reproduce the 
emblem on stationery, in advertising, and so on. 
They will look just like the reproduction shown 





in connection with this article. The decalcomanias, 
or “window stickers”, can be used on show win- 
dows, display cases, and glass doorways. They 
will be handsomely reproduced in two colors— 
the emblem itself printed in gold on a jet-black 
background. The stickers, for use on woodwork, 
frames, etc., will also be in black and gold. 

Three artists of national reputation collaborated 
in designing the new emblem, the basic design 
of which was created by Don V. Chapman, secre- 
tary of the International Association, who is him- 
self an artist and a former art director of a large 
commercial art studio in Chicago. 

It will be noticed that the new emblem is a flat 
oval in shape, a design which was decided upon 
after much study. It was thought necessary to 
preserve something of the appearance of the old 
emblem, so that a change would not be too ab- 
rupt. Thus the new emblem was not made square 
or rectangular in shape, but oval, so that it would 
approximate the round shape of the present 
emblem, And, as in the old emblem, the new em- 
blem has the name of the Association carried 
around the outside of the design. 

The shape of the new emblem is most distinc- 
tive, however, and it is particularly adaptable to 
any kind of layout. It will look equally well on 
a window, a letterhead, or in an advertisement. 
Some ten or twelve different designs were studied 
before the final design was approved by the Board 
of Directors of the International Association. 

Only members of the International Association 
will have the privilege of displaying this beautiful 
emblem. And because membership in the future 
is going to be definitely limited to reputable 
photographers only, it will be a privilege and a 
mark of distinction to be able to show the new 
emblem. 


For all information, write to International 
Headquarters, 2258 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Flashlight Picture Contest 


Unper the auspices of the Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society, 2073 East 4th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, avery interesting flashlight picture con- 
test is now being conducted. A first prize of $500, 
graduating down to fifty prizes of $5 each, making 
a total of fifty-nine prizes, amounting to $1200 in 
cash, are making this contest very much worth 
while for all who participute. The rules are simple 
and, in fact, there are only two important requi- 
sites: the first, that all photographs submitted be 
flashlight pictures made with the aid of the new 
Photo-Flash Mazda lamp, or a similar electric 
lamp; and second, that such photographs be in 
the judges’ hands not later than midnight, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1931. Everyone is eligible, except indi- 
viduals and their families who are directly or in- 
directly engaged in the manufacture or sales of 
photographic equipment, in commercial finishing, 
or in the professional use of photographic ma- 
terials. The contest is strictly for amateurs. An in- 
teresting folder describing the contest and con- 
taining an entry form will be mailed promptly 
upon application to the Cleveland Photographic 
Society. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. Send for our list of 
approved books. 


Penrose’s ANNuat—The Year’s Progress in 
Graphic Arts. Edited by William Gamble, 
F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 172 Pages, many illustrations 
in halftone and natural color. Cloth, $4.00. Lon- 
don: Percy Lund Humphreys & Company, Ltd.; 
United States Distributors: George Murphy, 
Inc., New York City. 

Photo-engraving and all allied printing arts are 
today so closely associated with photography that 
amateur and professional photographers can profit 
from a study of the work now being done in 
the graphic arts. In fact, an increasing number 
of Lumiére Autochrome and Agfa color-plate 
negatives, to mention but two, are being repro- 
duced in the leading publications of the world, and 
in consequence the relationship between printing 
and photography is perhaps closer than ever be- 
fore. “Penrose’s Annual” may be said to be a 
cross-section of the world’s latest thought and 
progress in the graphic arts. It is a matter not 
only of interest but of profit to all who are in- 
terested in photography to obtain this volume, 
study the reproductions, and read the very in- 
teresting articles, which have been prepared by 
a number of the leading authorities in the graphic 
arts. The volume opens with a review by the edi- 
tor, which prepares the reader for that which is 
to follow in the matter of text and illustrations. 
There are upward of thirty articles which have 
to do with virtually all branches of the graphic 
arts, and some which apply directly to photo- 
graphy, such as the article “Distortion by Photo- 
graphy”, written by Reginald S. Clay. Altogether, 
after careful examination of the text and the 
illustrations, we feel confident that our readers 
will find “Penrose’s Annual” for 1931 a splendid 
investment for not only present reading, but en- 
joyment and profit throughout the year. 


Das Devutscue Licutsmp, Volume IV. Published 
by Robert and Bruno Schultz. Text matter and 
166 illustrations. Price, cloth, $4.00. Boston: 
American Photographic Publishing Company. 


A year ago we were tempted to use superlatives 
in describing the third volume of “Das Deutsche 
Lichtbild”. We were quite sure that when our 
readers saw this volume that they would agree 
with us in our praise and appreciation. This year 
the arrival of Volume IV leads us again to the 
use of superlatives, and we are tempted to make 
them even stronger than we did before. Without 
a question, after enjoying the many excellent 
photographic annuals published in various coun- 
tries, we must concede to “Das Deutsche Licht- 
bild” first place as a photographic annual, in the 
variety of the illustrations and the superb 


reproductions. The text has been translated into 
English in a special supplement issued with every 
copy. The pictorial strength of this German annual 
from the very beginning has been in the excellent 
variety of illustrations, which has been offered for 
the consideration of beginners, amateurs, profes- 
sionals, pictoria] photographers, and photographic 
technicians. There is something for all to learn 
from a careful study of each illustration. It does 
not matter in what branch of photography the 
reader is interested, he will find pictures which 
will grip his attention and will inspire him to 
improve his own work. In the field of portraiture, 
indoor and outdoor genres, landscapes, marines, 
nature subjects, aéria] photography, and modern- 
istic experiments, this new volume will satisfy the 
most exacting. We would be lacking in our appre- 
ciation of the new “Lichtbild” if we did not make 
special mention of the typographic work, which 
has been done superbly by the publishers. From 
our own experience with many excellent photo- 
engravers, we know something of the problems of 
engraving, and can, therefore, express our great 
admiration for the work done in this new volume. 
Altogether we know that our readers will 
thoroughly enjoy the new volume and that they 
will agree with us it is an investment which will 
yield a profit in pictorial education as well as in 
pure enjoyment throughout the year. As the num- 
ber of copies in the United States is limited, we 
suggest that orders be placed promptly to avoid 
disappointment. 


Tue Year’s Puorocrapuy, 1930-31. Published by 
the Roya] Photographic Society. Text matter 
and 88 photographic illustrations. Price, paper, 
$1.25. Boston: The American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Each year it is the custom of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society to select pictures from its various 
exhibitions which will represent a cross-section of 
its members’ work in pictorial, scientific, natural 
history, and other branches of photography. These 
pictures are collected in a special volume, and pub- 
lished not only for the benefit of the members, 
but for all lovers of photography. This year’s 
number is of unusual interest and value and con- 
tains a variety of subject material. It is one of 
the annuals which should have a place in the 
photographic libraries of amateur and professional 
photographers. Bertram Cox, F.R.P.S., contributes 
an article on pictoria] photography; J. Dudley 
Johnston, Hon. F.R.P.S., one on pictorial lan- 
tern-slides; Oliver G. Pike, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 
F.R.P.S., writes of nature and the camera; and 
Olaf Bloch, F.I.C., F.R.P.S., concludes with an 
article “The Invisible Made Manifest”. The mod- 
erate price of this annual and the excellent and 
helpful material which it supplies should make it 
popular with our readers. 


Bromom anp TransFer. A Practical Manual for 
the Photographic Worker, by Leonard G. 
Gabriel, B.Sc.(Hons.) 153 Pages, 8 full-page re- 
productions of bromoil salon pictures, and figures 
and diagrams. Price, cloth, $2.50. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers. 


Although there have been a number of books 
published on the subject of the bromoil and trans- 
fer process, there seems to remain room for still 
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more books on the subject. Interest in the process 
has grown to a point where more amateur photo- 
graphers are working in it and, therefore, are 
eager to obtain more information on the printing 
process of their choice. Mr. Gabriel has divided 
his book into two parts. The first he calls “Tech- 
nique”, which includes seven chapters devoted to 
the following subjects: The Bromide Print, Bleach- 
ing and Tanning, Swelling, Inking, Inking—Ad- 
vanced Methods, Transfer, Finishing and Mount- 
ing. Part Two is devoted to the artistic side and 
includes four chapters devoted to the Principles 
of Picture-Building, Pigmenting for Pictorial Pur- 
poses, Masters of Pigmenting and Their Work, 
Bromoil and Transfer in Colors. The author has 
gone into each chapter-subject in detail, and 
doubtless every bromoil worker will find many 
new suggestions that will help him to improve his 
work. There is an excellent appendix and index, 
and we believe that those of our readers who 
enjoy the making of bromoil and transfer pic- 
torial subjects will wish to read this interesting 
and practical book. 


PHoTOGRAPHISCHES PrRakT1KUM FUR MEDIZNER UND 
NATURWISSENSCHAFTLER. Edited by Dr. Alfred 
Hay. Cloth; price $10.00. Vienna: Verlag von 
Julius Springer. 

Those of our readers who are interested in the 
various fields of photography which are of im- 
portance in medicine and surgery, and who can 
read German, will find much to interest them in 
this work. The first two chapters are concerned 
with photographic optics and with the technique 
of negative-making and printing. The thirteen 
chapters which follow take up successively the 
uses of photography in anatomy, anthropology, 
and histology, photomicrography, photographic 
registering methods, photography in psychology, 
in ophthalmology, in dermatology, surgical cine- 
matography, ciné-photomicrography and X-ray 
photography. 

The work is typically German in its thorough- 
ness, and its value as a reference work is in- 
creased by copious footnotes and by more ex- 
tended bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 
There is a good index by subject-matter and by 
names; and, as it is the only complete work on 
the subject in any language, so far as the writer 
can discover, it should be invaluable to those 
interested in this field. 

C. B. Nesterre, F.R.P.S. 


“The Pictorialist” 


Very attractive announcements are now being 
sent out by the Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles with regard to what is intended to be a 
photographic annual of rare beauty and distinc- 
tion. It is proposed to include selections made 
from prints submitted to the 14th Annual Inter- 
national Salon of Los Angeles. These prints will 
be judges by an impartial jury solely on merit 
and quality. No previous published work will be 
reproduced. This annual, as its sponsors announce, 
“is not for hasty glances, but for leisurely perusal 
year in and year out—a work of permanent 
beauty.” “The Pictorialist” will combine the best 
efforts of both engraver and printer. The page 


size will be 9%” x 1214”, and the illustrations will 
be 8” x 10¥%” inches. There will be one hundred 
pages of illustration, preceded by about sixteen 
pages of introduction. Each copy will be cloth 
bound and wil] have the same design and color as 
the prospectus. The publication committee con- 
sists of Will Connell, James N. Doolittle, and 
Karl Struss. We suggest that our readers who 
have not already received the prospectus write to 
the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 3440 S. 
Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif. The price of the 
annual is to be $3.50, and subscriptions are now 
being accepted by the publication committee. We 
extend every good wish to the sponsors of this 
new annual and we are confident that they will 
make every effort to give amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike a rare pictorial treat. 


Photo-Miniature, Number 203 


WE are always glad to announce the arrival of 
a new Photo-Miniature, and in the present case 
the subject selected is most timely. Panchromatic 
photography is rapidly coming to its own in still 
and motion-picture work. In fact, as the use of 
panchromatic plates and films becomes better 
known and understood, more exacting work will 
be done with “pan” emulsions. The new Photo- 
Miniature, Number 203, was written by Frank 
H. Wildung, F.R.P.S., and he has been successful 
in supplying much practical and interesting in- 
formation in compact, readable form. He touches 
upon panchromatics from many angles, which 
involve the consideration of natural and artificial 
illumination. He also goes into the matter of de- 
sensitising, the proper use of filters, aérial photo- 
graphy, portraiture, and, in fact, virtually every 
branch of photography which could use panchro- 
matic material to advantage. Copies of the new 
Photo-Miniature are now available and may be ob- 
tained at the usual price of forty cents. We be- 
lieve that this number will be found to be of ex- 
ceptional value at this time. 


A Manual of Celestial Photography 


Tus work by the Phillips Professor of Astron- 
omy at the Harvard Observatory, Edward S. King, 
who is at the same time one of the greatest au- 
thorities on astronomical photography, is, so far 
as the reviewer is aware, the only work on the 
subject in English—certainly the only work in 
print at the present time. It is published by the 
Eastern Science Supply Company, Boston, Mass.; 
price, $3.00. 

The book is, as its name indicates, a manual, 
not a treatise, and as such it is of particular value 
to the amateur astronomer, as it is written, per- 
haps, more from the standpoint of the amateur 
than the professional astronomer attached to a 
large observatory. 

There has been a great increase in the number 
of amateur astronomers within recent years, 
many of whom have made their own reflectors 
and in this way provided themselves with really 
capable instruments at a minimum expense. To 
these and. others who may be interested in as- 
tronomical photography, this work may be thor- 
oughly recommended. C. B. Nesretre, F.R.P.S. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and descriplion 
of new photographic goods and services. 





The New Kolibri Camera 


Wuenever Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, announce a new photographic or 
optical product, amateur and professional photo- 
graphers immediately become interested. It would 
seem, at first glance, as though nearly every field 
of photographic endeavor has been covered by 
modern equipment and accessories. Yet, in the 
Kolibri, there is a camera which fills a niche not 
filled exactly so far by any other equipment. 
Equipped with a Zeiss Tessar F/3.5 lens of 2%/- 
inch focus, mounted in a new Compur shutter, 





THE NEW KOLIBRI CAMERA 


the resulting negatives are easily enlarged to 10 
x 14 inches without showing evidence of grain. 
The Kolibri uses standard, vest-pocket size, roll- 
film, 15% x 2% inches in size. When used in the 
Kolibri, this film makes sixteen exposures each of 
14% x 1% inches, thus obtaining twice the number 
of pictures from the regular eight-exposure film. 
Furthermore, this advantage reduces the cost of 
film to a considerable degree. Altogether, this 
little outfit weighs only eighteen ounces and is 
constructed in accordance with the famous stand- 
ard of all Zeiss Ikon cameras. Its manipulation 
is simple, and the expert who is equipped with a 
larger camera will find in the Kolibri a welcome 
addition to his photographic outfit. An attractive 
folder giving all specifications is ready for distri- 
bution, and we urge our readers to send for it 
without delay. The modern high-grade miniature 
camera is as accurately and beautifully made as 
a jeweled watch. The Kolibri maintains the splen- 
did reputation of Zeiss-Ikon craftsmanship. 


New Ilex 16-Millimeter Projection 
Lenses 


For many years Ilex lenses and shutters have 
been recognised for their marked efficiency and 
high quality. However, they have been confined to 
the larger sizes of still and motion-picture cam- 
eras. The tremendous increase in the use of 16- 
millimeter cameras and projectors has resulted in 
a distinct demand for Ilex lenses to fit the smaller 
16-millimeter projectors of all makes. The new 
lenses are now ready and are available in a 
number of focal lengths and models suited to the 
varied needs of the many types of 16-millimeter 
projectors. The definition and illumination of 
these new Ilex lenses have met exacting tests and 
have won the endorsement of all those who have 
used them. An interesting folder with a helpful 
chart may be obtained by writing to the Ilex 
Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Staats-Newcomer-Goerz 
Ciné-Panor 


Tue Staats-Newcomer lens, a new auxiliary 
lens-system adaptable to all amateur motion-pic- 
ture cameras and projectors manufactured and 
marketed under the name Ciné-Panor by the C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Co., may be regarded as 
a distinct and novel contribution to the science of 
ciné-photo-optics. 

It incorporates a new lens-system, which pe- 
culiarly, is of cylindrical conformation, represent- 
ing a unique departure in the manufacture of 
photographic lenses. The Ciné-Panor transmutes 
the lens, often spoken of as the eye of the camera, 
into an eye of remarkable possibilities. Adapted to 
any ciné-amateur camera lens, it increases the 
effective horizontal field of that lens by 50 per 
cent. To clarify: let us assume that aw equals the 
distance between the camera and the object or pic- 
ture to be photographed; that y equals the field of 
view covered at that distance, and z a 50 per 
cent increase over that field. At 2, then, the photo- 
graphic lens will afford a horizontal field of y. 
With the Ciné-Panor, the field of view at 2 will 
equal y+ z. 

The Ciné-Panor may be adapted or attached to 
a lens of any focal length, whether it be the uni- 
versal one-inch or the telephoto. It is rather 
interesting to note how the one-inch lens is con- 
verted into a veritable wide-angle lens, offering 
true panoramic effects; how the telephoto, with- 
out the sacrifice of close-up results, is afforded 
increased horizontal latitude. At a prizé fight or 
a race, one may, consequently, not only portray 
the individual action of each combatant or per- 
former, but delineate such action, together with its 
immediate surroundings. 

Films made with the Ciné-Panor are then pro- 
jected through the same lens to obtain these wide 
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effects on the screen. In the camera, the view is 
compressed to your film-limitations, and on the 
screen it expands to the margin of the increased 
field. In addition, the Ciné-Panor is compact, uni- 
versally adaptable, and interchangeable from 
camera to projector. 

We believe that this lens will greatly increase 
the artistic possibilities of amateur movies. It will 
bring together, in one complete and coherent pic- 
ture, the widely scattered details of glorious 
panorama unobtainable with the ordinary lens. 


New Filmo Catalog Valuable Textbook 
for Amateur Movie-Makers 


Tue 1931 Filmo Catalog, just issued by the Bell 
& Howell Company, might well be termed a pop- 
ular textbook on amateur movie-making. 

In this new book are to be found intensely in- 
teresting discussions on such subjects as why 
color filters are used, the principles of exposure, 
and when and why to use a tripod. Among other 
topics treated in a thoroughly popular but author- 
itative manner are artificial lighting for indoor 
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THE NEW FILMO CATALOG 


movies, titling, editing, and screening. A discussion 
on speed lenses is particularly valuable, as is also 
a short but meaty section on the Filmo optical 
system for Kodacolor projection. 

The catalog’s comprehensive listing and descrip- 
tion of amateur movie-making products, including 
many new and unique accessories, is sure to be of 
definite value to anyone who owns or expects to 
own a 16-millimeter camera or projector. The 
range of products listed under the Filmo banner 
is so extensive that the catalog will be kept for 
reference from the standpoint of its unparalleled 
completeness alone. 


Among the new products included is the Filmo- 
phone, a portable 16-millimeter talkie reproducer 
just announced by Bell & Howell. The Filmo- 
phone, we are informed, is meeting with an en- 
thusiastic reception in the industrial, educational, 
and home fields. 

We must not fail to state that the book is un- 
usually well illustrated. A number of full-page 
cuts are used to good effect. The arrangement of 
material is noteworthy, and makes for quick 
reference. 

Here is a catalog which is sure to prove of un- 
usual value to the amateur movie maker. It will 
be sent free on request. 


New Glossary of Motion-Picture 
Terms 


Tue extensive and often picturesque technical 
vocabulary of sound motion-pictures has been 
gathered and defined in “A Selected Glossary for 
the Motion-Picture Technician”, now being issued 
by the Technical Bureau of the Academy of Mo- 
tion-Picture Arts and Sciences. 

This little dictionary is intended, first, to help 
the sound-engineers, cameramen, laboratory work- 
ers, and theater projectionists to understand one 
another better; and, second, to remove the mys- 
tery from the technicians’ vocabulary, for the 
benefit of their co-workers in related crafts, such 
as directors. 

For the Glossary to fulfill these purposes ef- 
fectively, it has been necessary to include many 
of the slang terms which have been established 
in everyday use in the studios. Definitions of 
“audio frequency” and “vacuum tube” might be 
of much less practical use if the Glossary did not 
also explain that to the sound-engineer an “apple” 
means an audio-frequency vacuum tube. 

The Academy of Motion-Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences includes in its membership leaders in all the 
artistic and technical crafts of Hollywood, and 
so was able to call upon the best experts of micro- 
phone, camera, and laboratory for help in the 
compiling of the Glossary. 


Fe) 
Aid in the Dark 


Ir’s one of those simple things—yet how often 
we lose time and temper because we mislay some- 
thing in the dark of the darkroom, just at the 
wrong time! The simple remedy is a flashlight, or 
any small electric torch, fitted with a safe-light 
cover. If this flash is kept hanging at a handy 
place, so that it can be reached in a hurry, it 
will prove endlessly useful. And goodness knows 
it’s a cheap enough device! Rewxo. 


Epidemic 


Doctor: “Well, my friend, what seems to be your 
trouble?” 

Patient (nervously): “I believe I have caught 
insomnia, doctor. I cannot sleep a wink until 
around three o’clock in the morning.” 

Doctor: “Nonsense. Insomnia is not contagious.” 

Patient: “It is in my case, doctor. The baby 
next door has it.” Contact. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








Talkies—Home Variety 


No, this is not to be a dissertation upon the 
latest methods and equipment for bringing talkies 
into the home, for they have been there ever 
since Adam and Eve! In fact, the writer believes 
that the original inspiration for the development 
of talking pictures was given because some genius 
had to listen to the amateur variety of “talkie” 
while looking at equally boring amateur films. 
The best reason on earth for the existence of the 
talkies is the standardisation of the vocal accom- 
paniment of films. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the first 
great impetus toward amateur motion-pictures 
arose from the familiarity of the theatrical screen. 
The idea of motion-pictures in the home came as 
a novelty with tremendous appeal; but sad to 
relate, the realisation has, in most cases, fallen 
far short of the anticipation. 

Why has this been the case? Why have not 
home motion-pictures proved to be the source of 
eternal pleasure which they promised to be—and 
above all, why is it that after a few months’ ex- 
perience with the motion-picture camera so many 
of us return to the still camera and the photo- 
album? 

The answer is simple. We do not consider mo- 
tion-pictures to be worth the slight effort which 
will bring them up to the standard which would 
give us this return in enjoyment. 

Upon all sides arise objections and denials! It 
is true that many of us are perfectly willing to 
buy the equipment and the film and to try to buy 
the rest of the production; but motion-pictures 
must be personal, and no expenditure of money, 
regardless of the amount, can ever bring to our 
films that final degree of worth and success for 
which we wish. 

The succéssful film—that is, the film which 
brings with its completion a sense of satisfac- 
tion and success, is essentially homemade! Of 
course, in most cases it is hardly practical to do 
the developing and printing at home, although 
this is actually done in a great number of cases; 
but those two great factors in film success—edit- 
ing and titling—not only can be done at home, 
but they should be! As has already been stated 
in a recent article, the films which you now have 
on hand, which have lost any interest they may 
once have held for you can, by the aid of careful 
editing and titling, be made into films which you 
will enjoy looking at and which you will value. 

But at this time we are concerned only with 
titles, real film titles which will obviate the ne- 
cessity for the natural home-talkie feature—that 
boring, monotonous habit of home producers of 
chanting a monologue during the screening of a 
picture, not only spoiling any pleasure of seeing 
the picture, but irritating each member of the 
audience by an enforced division of attention be- 











tween two foci, the screen in front and the speaker 
beside the projector. 

If it were not too rude entirely, I should per- 
sonally like to start every one of my films with 
an admonition suggested by the professional 
screen: Absolute silence is necessary for the en- 
joyment of any film. Kindly refrain from speak- 
ing until the film has been exhibited! 

However, there is one amateur who has success- 
fully solved this problem. Motion-pictures are his 
passion, and his films are exquisitely done, per- 
fectly edited, and adequately titled. If, during 
the projection of a film, a question is asked, he 
stops the projector until it has been answered. 
At first, this caused the usual polite remon- 
strances, but in each case the guilty individual 
was assured that he (the exhibitor) could not di- 
vide his attention between a question and his 
film, and so preferred to discontinue the one in 
favor of the other. Soon his friends came to know 
this eccentricity, and now his films are shown 
either in complete silence or with musical accom- 
paniment, and strangely enough his home is one 
of the few homes where guests do not dread the 
motion-picture exhibition ! 

Fortunately, indeed, our amateurs have not ac- 
cess to the unlimited possibilities of the talking- 
picture studio, or we should probably have to con- 
tend with a “non-syne” accompaniment of de- 
scriptive nature consisting of limping humor, mis- 
information, and a talk totally lacking in modesty. 
Even the mildest of men seem to run amuck 
when they have a chance to substantiate wild 
statements with a film. 

For example, there is a catchpenny studio on 
a certain beach in Florida where you may have 
your photograph made for a quarter. If you have 
sporting aspirations, you will be provided with a 
stuffed fish of huge proportions to hold. Years of 
dessication have made the prop fish rather brittle, 
and the tail fin is lacking a portion of its original 
expanse, but it still serves quite nicely for this 
work. 

A certain individual was showing films upon his 
return from a Florida vacation, and suddenly 
there appeared the man himself, with this veteran 
fish, and even posed before the painted, palm- 
sprinkled background. We were regaled with a 
tall story of the fight this fish put up, and the 
guests marveled at the luck of the host. 

When opportunity offered, I asked the host 
when he took up fishing. Thrusting his chest out, 
he assured me that previous to his vacation he 
had never had a rod in his hand, at least. I in- 
sisted upon asking him if he was quite sure he 
had not fished as a lad, and when he repeated his 
assurance I said that, inasmuch as that fish was 
quite aged and had existed in its present state 
for many years, I naturally wondered when my 
host had caught him. 
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Of course, it was an inexcusable act; but there 
is no excuse for such attempts at fraud—and in 
most cases an amateur would not dream of put- 
ting into a permanent title the absurd statements 
made upon the spur of the moment, while pro- 
jecting the film. 

We might go on and on stating reasons for 
the use of properly made titles in all films; but 
these, in addition to the more obvious ones, should 
prove that a film is not finished and not ready 
for exhibition until it is full clothed in titles. 

There are two distinct steps in the preparation 
of titles for films. First, we must compose the 
title. We must decide what we are going to say 
and how we are .going to say it. Then we must 
put this message upon the film by preparing a 
card and photographing it upon the film. Only 
when these two steps have been properly per- 
formed can we expect to have titles which are 
worthy of a place in any film. 

Title-composition is more important than most 
of us think. We are faced with the necessity of 
putting into print a certain message. We must 
express our idea in the fewest and best words 
possible. Those are the only requirements in the 
composition, but they imply far more than we 
might think. 

The words used must be chosen carefully, for 
we want to express an idea, a complete idea. We 
want to do this definitely. We want the meaning 
to be unmistakable. Yet, while doing this, we 
want to avoid all excessive words. We want the 
title to be as brief as it is possible to make it 
without violating the purposes already stated. 

On the other hand, there is only one excuse for 
using anything but the best English. In spoken 
titles, dialect or provincialisms may be included, 
but otherwise the language used should be as nearly 
perfect as you can make it. There is never a 
valid excuse for criticising good language, but if 
you make too many errors you will find criticism 
coming from those who are habitually careless 
in their speech. 

And now, what about the photographic work 
upon the titles? There are so many ways in which 
this can be done that we cannot hope to cover 
all of them. In the first place, there are the pre- 
pared title-boards which make use of separate 
letters. This is more or less a makeshift, for the 
result is rarely, if ever, satisfactory. The letters 
are uniform. That is about all you can say. These 
boards making use of cut-out celluloid letters, 
sawn letters held in place by fine tack points, 
metal letters held in place by magnetic attrac- 
tion, and paper letters with gummed backs, all 
belong to this category. They are widely used— 
principally because the amateur has not the initi- 
ative to make use of more individual and attrac- 
tive methods of title-preparation. 

The cut-out wooden letters as recently intro- 
duced by Bell & Howell are a step in the right 
direction. We have here letters of pleasing and 
uniform design. Due to their character they may 
be incorporated in settings which can be given 
individuality and originality. 

Naturally, the one best card is that which is 
hand-lettered. Although we cannot all learn to be 
lettering artists, we can at least learn to make 
a presentable title by means of the special letter- 
ing pens sold in every motion-picture supply shop. 


With one of these pen-sets and an hour’s conscien- 
tious practice, anyone can make a presentable 
title. 

The title-board which permits writing while 
photographing relieves us of even this work. The 
Filmo-Character Title-Writer may be supported 
in such a position that the photographer can com- 
fortably write upon the card while the camera is 
running. The appearance of the hand gives the 
novelty which will “put over” the title quite as 
well as if it were neatly hand-lettered. 

This effect is not used throughout the film. The 
first title or two is made so—then the rest are 
shown in simple script, and the final title is merely 
the words “The End” written while exposing with 
the hand and pen trailing down off the card to 
mark the end of the title. 

What proportion of the film should be titles? 
That depends upon the film; but any film in which 
the footage is 35 per cent or more titles is a poor 
film, indeed, while one which can be adequately 
titled in less than five per cent of its length is 
almost perfect. 

Title-footage is determined by the number of 
words. If you run the camera at full speed when 
making titles, read the title, distinctly, aloud 
twice while the camera is running and you will 
have a sufficient footage. If it is too long, it is 
easier to cut off six inches than to try to cut on 
two inches! 

Try titling those films you have not looked at 
for a year, and experience a new pleasure in 
home movies! 


What—No Talkies? 


Amateurs cannot understand why equipment is 
not available for home recording in synchronism 
with the amateur camera. There are several rea- 
sons, a few of them valid and many absurd. There 
are several manufacturers who are convinced that 
the amateur does not want talkie equipment ex- 
cept for reproducing “library” films. Hence re- 
producing equipment is available, and recording 
is not! What do you think? If you want record- 
ing equipment, just drop me a line in care of this 
magazine. If you care to do so, state whether you 
want disc or film equipment, why, and how much 
you would be willing to pay for it. 

Another reason is that the amateur would not 
pay for it. That is true. The modern amateur 
certainly would not pay any preposterous price 
for such equipment, but manufacturers have 
proved that a good motion-picture camera can be 
sold for less than thirty dollars, and the record- 
ing camera should sell at a commensurate figure. 

But the underlying reason is that the difficulties 
of exact synchronism is a fault of disc recording, 
and technica! reasons keep the film record out 
of the field. Briefly, let us see just why we can- 
not have film recording. 

In sound recording the vital element is a line of 
light falling upon the film. The width of this line 
is 1/1000th of one inch. As we must have a posi- 
tive and negative impression for a “wave” record, 
we cannot put more than 500 waves upon one 
inch of film. As a matter of fact, this is a theo- 
retical limit. When we take into consideration the 
errors which creep into practical work, we find 
that when we have successfully impressed 400 
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waves upon one inch of film, we have about ap- 
proached the limit. In our studies of acoustics we 
have found that any sound which does include 
frequencies up to about 7,500 per second does not 
sound natural to us; and, if we drop much lower, 
speech becomes lisping and unintelligible. If we 
‘an put 400 waves upon one inch of film, we can 
put 7,200 upon eighteen inches of film. Thus it 
follows that if we are to record frequencies of the 
order of 7,000 to 7,500 we must make use of 
eighteen inches of film per second! 

Professional film-recording makes use of this 
speed—eighteen inches per second or ninety feet 
per minute. In laboratory tests 9,000 has been 
recorded at this speed, which is the limit of 
theory; but this is not practical for general studio 
recording nor for common theatrical reproduction. 

This film-speed is equivalent to 24 frames per 
second. If we run 16-millimeter film at this rate, 
we have a flat film speed of thirty-six feet per 
minute or 7.2 inches per second. This limits us 
at once to a practical 2,880 frequency which would 
not give satisfactory recording at all. 

There are quite obvious remedies for this con- 
dition, but upon investigation there are optical 
and photographic obstacles which have not, to 
date, been overcome. Again, while upon the pro- 
fessional film we have a sound track almost 2.5 
millimeters wide, a proportional reduction of ac- 
tion area on the 16-millimeter film would give us 
only one millimeter. Our usable light is cut down 
decidedly—to less than half. One of the difficulties 
now experienced is in getting enough light into the 
photo-electric cell to make it function properly; so 
when we make such a drastic cut in total illumina- 
tion we aggravate this error. 

For the present, until a radically new idea is 
developed we shall have to do without 16-milli- 
meter film recording equipment. It is coming of 
course—that is inevitable—and when it does, it will 
doubtless be excellent in quality. We can only wait 
until someone develops that original idea which 
will overcome the new insurmountable obstacles. 





Eyemo Camera Renders Service in 
Filming Production on 
Arctic Ice Floes 


To the many striking achievements of the Bell 
& Howell Eyemo semi-professional cameras must 
now be added the outstanding and almost indis- 
pensable part which one of them recently played 
in the filming of an Arctic picture which was 
turned over to Paramount for release. 

This picture is based upon the lives of North 
Atlantic fishermen engaged in the hazardous seal- 
ing industry. It was made by an expedition under 
the direction of Varick Frissell, youthful producer 
and explorer, and it is interesting to learn that 
the Eyemo, which served the expedition so notably, 
was included in the company’s $30,000 worth of 
movie equipment, almost as an afterthought. 

The work of the sealers who figure in the pic- 
ture is done on the Arctic ice floes drifting south 
each summer off the coast of Labrador. These 
floes consist of broken fields of ice, heaving and 
twisting as the great Atlantic swells and rolls 
underneath. 

The hunters approach the seals rapidly, on the 


run, often leaping from ice cake to ice cake, and 
members of the Frissell expedition had to follow 
on the sealers’ course as quickly as possible if they 
were to capture vivid and reaMstic pictures. 

It was quickly discovered that with the ice so 
broken up as to challenge even the agility of the 
light-footed sealers, it was impossible to accom- 
plish the necessary rapid transportation of stand- 
ard camera equipment, due to its weight and 
bulk; but the light Eyemo, with its tripod at- 
tached, could be swung over long open leads of 
water and caught without impairing its ability to 
photograph a picture of standard production 
quality. 

As the hunters were running toward the seals, 
members of the Frissell expedition would follow. 
When open water was encountered which defied 
leaping without the use of all fours, the Eyemo 
would be grasped by the end of the tripod, and, 
by a long pendulum swing could be sent flying 
over the water into the arms of another member 
of the company, and so relayed up the line into 
the center of action, where it was quickly put to 
work. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later someone 
would miscalculate in the performance of this rit- 
ual. So it came about that one bright day the 
Eyemo found its way to the bottom of the ocean, 
but not before it had succeeded in obtaining some 
of the most valuable shots made by the members 
of the expedition. Scenes of action, we are told, 
in the midst of the vast seal herds, which could 
never have been obtained with any other camera, 
are now a part of the Frissell picture, thanks to 
the Eyemo. 


Awards of Merit Presented 


Awarps of merit for outstanding individual 
achievements in motion pictures were recently an- 
nounced and presented by the Academy of Moticn- 
Picture Arts and Sciences. 

The Academy awards were as follows: 

Performance by actress: Norma Shearer for 
“The Divorcee”. 

Performance by actor: George Arliss for “Dis- 
raeli”. 

Achievement by director: Lewis Milestone for 
“All Quiet on the Western Front”. 

Outstanding production: “All Quiet on the 
Western Front”, Universal Studios. 

Kinematographic achievement: “With Byrd at 
the South Pole”, Willard Van Der Veer and 
Joseph T. Rucker, jointly. 

Art direction achievement: “King of Jazz’, 
Herman Rosse. 

Sound-recording achievement: “The Big House”. 
Award to the Sound Department of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios. 

Writing achievement: “The Big House”, Frances 
Marion. 

Will H. Hays, president of the Motion-Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., was 
a guest speaker. Another feature was an address 
through the medium of a talking picture of 
Thomas A. Edison, who, with George Eastman, 
has been elected to honorary membership in the 
Academy. Due to the unavoidable absence of 
William C. de Mille, president, Conrad Nagel, 
vice-president of the Academy, presided. 
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